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In This Issue 


MPHASIS on service to youth in the ES 

is encouraging to all who are working to 
build a program of adequate scale to serve 
youth in all its needs. This is the observa- 
tion of Katharine F. Lenroot, Chief of the 
Children’s Bureau, whose own organization 
throughout the years has been aware of the 
importance of good counseling and place- 
ment service for youth on the threshold of 
employment. p. 4. 


LABOR market information can help the 

new worker find his proper place in the 
world of work. How his twin problem— 
choosing a job and getting a job—can be 
more easily resolved by using facts about 
the labor market is told by Pennsylvania’s 
George Scurria, on p. 6. 


[F WE ARE TO BRING jobs and workers 

rightly together, then schools and indus- 
try must establish lines of communication. 
This was accomplished in New York by the 
Vocational Advisory Service, which rallied 
behind its efforts the support of several 
agencies including the NYSES. p. 8. 


EATRICE McCONNELL of the Bureau 
of Labor Standards writes on the necessity 
for good labor standards to safeguard young 

people as they face a choice of life work. 
p 10. 


AT WHAT POINT in a young potential 

worker’s life will he profit most from the 
advantages inherent in our several youth 
programs? Mr. Davis, Commissioner, Em- 
ployment Security Department, State of 
Washington, supplies an answer to this 
important question in his articleon__p. 11. 


H©W can the ES and the public schools 

work together best to prepare our youth 
to enter the workaday world which follows 
school? How should they unite in supply- 
ing each student with specific information 
about the labor market in which he will 
work? Four authors offer their answers to 
these questions. They describe for us co- 
operative plans which have proved helpful 
in the past and offer suggestions for further 
progressive efforts. pp. 13-17. 


TWO of this month’s authors bring us close 

to the problems of youth in rural com- 
munities. Mrs. Warburton selects dramatic 
illustrations of educational problems of 
rural areas to bring home to us the special 
employment counseling needs of rural 
youth, while the Hansen article shows In- 
dustrial Services being used by ES to help 
young workers and employers in a rural 
community in Nebraska. pp. 20°23. 


Full Production—Full Employment 


N THIS period of uncertainty, with international 

events pushing production programs into accel- 

erated tempo, talk around the council table is 
again in terms of full utilization of manpower supply. 
The present level of employment already poses for 
us knotty manpower problems. 


The role of the public employment service in this 
labor market picture is of increasing international as 
well as national importance. While the experience 
gained and lessons learned in the recent all-out 
mobilization of civilian manpower are invaluable, 
problems are again testing the ingenuity of the 
employment service. 


With no outlook for the easing of the stringency in 
the labor market, the 35th Annual Convention of the 
International Association of Public Employment 
Services, to be held in Windsor, Ontario, Canada 
June 7-10, has adopted as its theme ““The Role of the 
Public Employment Service and Unemployment 
Insurance in Full Production—Full Employment’”’ 
and will devote. considerable time. to discussion of 
methods and techniques for carrying it out. 


Full production will necessarily require that all 
our manpower be employed where it can contribute 
the most to the national effort. An increasing interest 
in the development of a scientific approach to the 
selection and utilization of workers has become ap- 
parent in recent years. This trend toward the devel- 
opment of more scientific personnel procedures and 
practices calls for participation of industry, labor, and 
Government in community labor market activities. 
The public employment service has been a pioneer in 
this field for the past 2 decades and now colleges and 
universities are becoming increasingly aware of the 
contribution which their facilities can make. 


The employment service in the United States had 
extensive experience during World War II in the 
organization of management-labor committees for the 
solution of employment problems. Canada is em- 
barking on an extensive program of management, 
labor and Government collaboration for the solution 
of problems of maximum utilization of labor and 
resources. One of the highlights of the convention 
will be a panel discussion in which nationally known 
leaders from both labor and management will 
participate. 


The importance of the role of an effective employ- 
ment service in achieving full production and full 
utilization of manpower, both in time of peace and 
in time of war, is written in the history of the activ- 
ities of the Nation-wide system of public employment 
offices. Of equal importance is the role of the em- 
ployment office in mobilizing labor resources for 
agriculture and industry in connection with our inter- 
national programs. The open-forum discussions of 
the convention will run the gamut of these problems. 
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FROM June 7 to 10, Windsor, 
Windsor, Canada Ontario, Canada will be dis- 
Host to [APES pensing hospitality to American 
and Canadian visitors in the 
city for the 35th Annual Convention of the Inter- 
national Association of Public Employment Services. 

The program committee, under the guidance of 
Mrs. May Thompson Evans of the national office of 
the United States Employment Service and Ernest 
C. Desomeaux of Canada, has arranged an agenda 
which promises to develop to the utmost the con- 
vention’s theme, ‘‘Role of the Employment Service 
and Unemployment Insurance in Full Production— 
Full Employment.” 

Following recorded welcomes by the Prime Minis- 
ter of Canada and the President of the United States, 
there will be greetings by His Worship, Arthur J. 
Reaume, Mayor of Windsor and Col. J. G. Bisson, 
Chief Commissioner, Canadian Unemployment In- 
surance Commission, and a response by Charles 
Rogers, President, Michigan Chapter of IAPES. 

Keynoter of the Convention will be the Minister 
of Labour, Humphrey Mitchell. Secretary of Labor 
Lewis B. Schwellenbach will also be a featured 
speaker. 

The roster of persons taking part in the program 
includes such headline names as Paul Martin, Min- 
ister of Health and Welfare, Frances Perkins and 
Arthur S. Flemming of the U. S. Civil Service Com- 
mission, Oscar R. Ewing, Director, Social Security 
Administration, J. H. Bond, President of IAPES, 
and Bart G. Sullivan, Vice-President; and John J. 
Corson, President, Society for Public Administration. 

National and State programs of employment security 
will be represented by Robert C. Goodwin, Director; 
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E. L. Keenan, Deputy Director; R. Gordon Wagenet, 
Director and Arthur Motley, Assistant Director of 
the BES; Perry Faulkner, Chief, VES; R. J. Tallon 
and C. L. Murchison, Commissioners of the Canadian 
UIC; Victor Christgau, President of the Interstate 
Conference of Employment Security Agencies; Tom 
Bride, Jim Bryant, John Davis, James E. Moore, and 
other leaders in employment service and unemploy- 
ment insurance, the two fields from which [APES 
draws its membership. 


General-forum and round-table discussions have 
drawn speakers from other countries, from the United 
Nations, the International Labour Office, and from 
management, labor, government, and the public. 
Outstanding among these will be an International 
Round-table on ‘“‘Basic Concepts and Objectives of 
the Public Employment Service.” J. Donald Kingsley, 
Advisor to the U. S. Representative on the Economic 
and Social Council of the United Nations, will be 
chairman and the speakers include Betty Johnston, 
representing the ILO, Geneva, Switzerland, and 
representatives of England, Belgium, Canada and the 
United States. 

Other round-table discussions run the gamut of 
topics in the fields of employment service and unem- 
ployment compensation and many a delegate will 
wish he were quintuplets so that he might attend those 
occurring simultaneously. 

Recreation and entertainment are sufficiently well- 
sprinkled throughout the days of activity to insure 
delegates and visitors a chance to pause, relax, and 
draw a deep breath between the serious sessions and 
to become better acquainted with picturesque 
Canada and its traditionally hospitable people. 





| THE INTERNATIONAL Labour Conference is 
holding its 31st Session at San Francisco from June | 
17 to July 12. On the agenda for discussion are | 

employment service organization, vocational guid- | 

| ance, and other timely and important subjects. A | 

| delegation from the U. S. Dept. of Labor includes 
Collis Stocking, representing the USES. 

















A 3-DAY TRAINING In- 
stitute for State supervisors 
of employment counseling 
and selective placement, con- 
ducted by staff of the USES, followed the annual 
convention of the Council of Guidance and Personnel 
Associations held in Chicago early in April. 

The theme of the Institute was ““The State Super- 
visor’s Responsibility for Leadership in the Counseling 
and Selective Placement Program,” the objectives 
being to stimulate the exchange of ideas and experi- 
ences, and to define problems in supervision and ex- 
plore the solution for them. 

Staff from 33 State agencies and Puerto Rico, the 
national office, and five regional offices of the USES 
participated in the institute which included a joint 
meeting with supervisors of guidance and occupational 
information from over 30 State departments of educa- 
tion. Reports and discussion by the Institute partici- 
pants presented stimulating evidence that the counsel- 
ing and selective placement program is a dynamic one 
in most States, marked by increasing collaboration 
with other public and private agencies. 


Chicago 
Institute 


Conference discussion highlighted a number of 
problem areas and suggested possible solutions. 
These included specific standards and methods for 
evaluation of the quality of counseling; analysis of 
local needs for counseling services and expression of 
these needs in terms of staff and budget: clarification 
of policy and standards regarding the release of the 
GENERAL APTITUDE TEst BATTERY; and closer identi- 
fication of counseling and selective placement with 
the total employment security program and com- 
munity vocational adjustment programs. 


THE ILO Committee on 
Committee on Permanent Migration has 
Permanent Migration been meeting in Geneva, 

Switzerland during recent 
weeks to draw up a convention and attendant recom- 
mendations on the international migration of workers 
and to develop a model bilateral agreement to be 
used by participating nations. ‘Twenty-seven coun- 
tries were represented. The U. S. delegation, 
comprising representatives from the Immigration and 
Naturalization Service, the State Department, and 
the U. S. Department of Labor, participated in the 
activities of each sub-committee appointed during the 
conference. 

The problems before the conference were groupable 
under three divisions: (1) Migration for settlement 
and work; (2) temporary migration; and (3) the 
settlement of displaced persons. 

Mr. Louis Levine, Chief of Technical Service 
Division, USES, who represented the Secretary of 
Labor at the conference, reports that results of the 
meeting achieved some international understanding 
of basic principles and problems regarding migration 
despite unsettled world conditions. 
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TWICE during recent weeks 
has news come to sadden 
the Employment Service 
“family.”’ Passing from our midst, two esteemed 
associates will be missed from the ES scene: Eugene 


Pax Vobiscum 


J. Brock, regional director of the USES in Chicago, 


and James R. Ellis of the Texas Employment Service 
Division, Fort Worth. 

Gene Brock was struck by an auto near Pomona, 
Florida where he was vacationing with his family. 
Regaining consciousness a few minutes after the ac- 
cident, Gene talked with his wife and others, ap- 
parently not realizing how badly he had been injured. 
The blow from the car had caused internal injuries 
and he died within a few hours. 

Gene’s associations were Nation-wide—growing 
from his many years of membership in the Machin- 
ists’ Union, his leadership in labor law administration 
in Michigan and years of public service with the 
Federal Government. Prior to his post with the 
USES, he was an official of the Social Security Board. 

Gene will be remembered for the simplicity, the 
wisdom, the laughter and the high courage he brought 
to his work which inspired all those associated with 
him. In the view of Gene’s host of friends, “‘Eternity 
is too short to speak his praise.” 


Jim Ellis, who died after a long illness, has been 
contributing his talents to employment service work 
in Texas since late in 1933. He served as Area Di- 
rector under the War Manpower Commission and 
when stricken with his last illness he was serving as 
Director of the Fort Worth District of the Texas 
Employment Service Division. His experiences 
through the years were recorded in the REviEw’s 
recent fifteenth anniversary issue. 


Employment Service Activities at a Glance, 
February 1948 





Change from 


Number . 
previous month 





Over-All 


Reception contacts......... | 7,711,700 3% increase. 
New applications........... 619,800 5% decrease. 


Referrals, nonagricultural. . . . 651,700 8% decrease. 


Placements, nonagricultural. . 344,100 8% decrease. 
Placements, men......... 209, 200 | 9% decrease. 
Placements, women....... 134,800 7% decrease. 
Placements, handicapped. .| 14,400 | 6% decrease. 

Counseling interviews....... 119,200 | 4% decrease. 

Employer visits............. 208, 100 | 7% increase. 

Veterans | 

New applications........... 198, 800 | 4% decrease. 

Referrals, nonagricultural. . . . 218, 200 | 8% decrease. 

Placements, nonagricultural. . 105,100 | 12% decrease. 
Placements, handicapped. . | 8,200 | 9% decrease. 

Counseling interviews....... 63,200 | 4% decrease. 
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~ Youth Enters the Labor Market . . . 








N a period of full produc- 
tion and employment, 
it might be assumed that 

the 1% to 2 million youth 
entering the labor market 
annually would have no 
problem in finding suitable 
jobs. The facts, as devel- 
oped by Labor Department 
studies, fail to justify this 
optimistic viewpoint. In Louisville, Kentucky, for 
example, an October 1947 survey by the Child 
Labor and Youth Employment Branch of the Wage 
and Hour Division revealed that among out-of-school 
youth actively seeking work, one-third of the 16- and 
17-year-olds were unemployed; one-fifth of the 18- 
and 19-year-olds were jobless; and of the youngest 
group, the 14- and 15-year-olds, one-half were un- 
eniployed. 








Thus it may be seen that even in periods of pros- 
perity, hundreds of thousands of young people enter- 
ing the labor market need assistance in choosing, 
preparing for, and finding of jobs that will utilize 
their aptitudes and abilities and afford them oppor- 
tunity for progressively more responsible, remunera- 
tive, and satisfying employment. 


In meeting this essential need, the public employ- 
ment service of this Nation has a unique and chal- 
lenging responsibility. While it is true that some 
communities have been able to set up vocational 
guidance systems, including placement offices in 
their schools, it is too frequently true that the great 
majority of communities, because of limitations in 
school funds, personnel, and facilities, find it impos- 
sible to meet young people’s needs in this connection. 
If the sometimes yawning gap between the termina- 
tion of formal schooling and the right job is to be 
narrowed or eliminated, it seems clear that the 
public employment service must provide the bridge. 


Building and maintaining this bridge between 
school and work can be for employment offices a 


BRIDGE FROM SCHOOL TO WORK 


great opportunity as well as a profound responsibility. 
A young person confronted with the problem of 
choosing a course of study that will best equip him 
for a livelihood, becomes, at the moment of decision, 
a potential employment service problem, and he con- 
tinues to be one, potentially, until he dies or retires. 
Therefore, anything we can do by way of cooperation 
with educational and other community groups to 
facilitate proper choice and training and suitable 
first employment will contribute directly to the 
individual’s and the community’s employment securi- 
ty and also to a lessening of our potential workload 
burdens as a community labor exchange. 


We must also recognize that vocational guidance 
and adjustment are continuing processes to which 
the local employment office is directly or indirectly 
contributing through its everyday activities. Every 
placement, every bit of occupational or labor market 
information, every reception contact, occupational 
classification, and referral has a direct impact on the 
vocational adjustment pracesses of the community. 


It is therefore important to do the job efficiently 
and well, with conscious recognition that the local 
employment office has a continuing responsibility for 
providing a bridge from school to job over which 
increasing numbers of young people shall pass to find 


job satisfaction and security. 


This issue of the EMPLOYMENT SERVICE REVIEW 
points up the essential features of an effective 
program of service to youth. The outstanding con- 
tributions of persons not directly employed in the 
Employment Service System lend weight to the 
conclusion that we cannot and do not wish to under- 
take this great responsibility alone. There is grati- 
fying evidence of developing employment activity 
in all parts of the Nation from New York City to 
Portland, Oregon and from La Crosse, Wisconsin to 
New Orleans, Louisiana. ‘Thus we see emerging fresh 
evidence of the vitality and growth of our service 
in another important phase of activity—that of pro- 
viding for youth the bridge from the school to work. 


—Robert C. Goodwin, Director, United States Employment Service 
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It's their world and soon they will 
begin to take over its responsibilities. 


U. S. Office of Education 


WHY A COMMUNITY PROGRAM FOR YOUTH 


NEEDS THE EMPLOYMENT SERVICE 


HE question ““Why a Community Program for 

Youth Needs the Employment Service” might just 

as well be turned around into ““Why the Employ- 
ment Service Needs aCo nmunity Program for Youth.” 
Or, more appropriately the question might be framed 
as ‘“‘Why Youth Needs the Employment Service as 
Part of aCommunity Program for Youth.” 

The Employment Service deals with a young person 
at a most critical stage in his development from child- 
hood toward maturity, and with reference to one of the 
most vital aspects of his life. Years ago Dr. Richard 
C. Cabot in WHat MEN Live By listed the four basic 
human needs as “Work, Play, Love, and Worship.” 
To the infant and young child, no dividing line can be 
drawn between work and play. To the school child 
work is directed toward the development of his own 
personality and skill. The young person entering the 
labor force is putting his physical and mental powers 
to productive use, for which he expects a return that 
will make him partly or wholly self-supporting. 

The child’s sense of belonging, which he experi- 
ences as a member of the family, the feeling of achieve- 
ment which should be a part of school and play 
experience, are, in part, preparation for the satisfac- 
tion that comes from proving himself able to contribute 
as an ecomonic unit and from being able to earn the 
wherewithal to supply his own wants and later the 
wants of those who will be dependent upon him. 
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By KATHARINE F. LENROOT 
Chief, Children’s Bureau 


Social Security Administration 
Federal Security Agency 


Particularly in American culture, success as a human 
being has been identified in large part—and often far 
too completely—with vocational achievement. 

Vocational satisfaction, however, is intimately de- 
pendent upon the physical and mental health and 
emotional adjustment of the individual, and so cannot 
be pursued apart from all those forces that make for 
personal well-being. The development of employ- 
ment counseling and selective placement, as important 
functions of the Employment Service, means that the 
employment office can take its place as one of the com- 
munity agencies whose interrelated services are essen- 
tial to give boys and girls that “‘fair start in life,” 
which is at the heart of our democratic ideals. 

To the employment office the young person comes 
bearing within himself both the failures and the 
achievements of the home, the school, and other pri- 
mary social institutions. His capacities must be eval- 
uated and he must be helped to find a job best suited 
to his powers. If further training or rehabilitation are 
required, opportunities for such help are part of the 
range of possibilities to be considered in the counseling 
process. The Employment Service must look to the 
schools, rehabilitation and health agencies, and social 
agencies for service in relation to further training, 
health problems, and problems of social adjustment. 

Articles appearing in the EMPLOYMENT SERVICE RE- 
VIEW indicate clear recognition of the three-fold role of 
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the Employment Service with reference to youth—to 
help to work out the best possible vocational plan for 
each boy or girl, taking into account personal capaci- 
ties and limitations; to help the young person to utilize 
the community resources that he may need in meeting 
educational, health, and social problems; and to con- 
tribute to the community’s knowledge of its own fail- 
ures and omissions, as well as its achievements, in dis- 
charging its responsibility for making it possible for all 
children to develop their fullest potentialities and 
powers. 

Recognition of the importance of good placement 
and counseling service for youth has been inherent in 
the objectives of the Children’s Bureau throughout 
the years. Early studies of young people leaving 
school for work brought out the importance of such 
service. It was recognized as of basic importance 
in programs for the youth of the depression years. 
Its part in a postwar program was emphasized in 
the reports and recommendations of the National 
Commission on Children and Youth, and of the Inter- 
agency Committee on Youth Employment and Edu- 
cation, in its report to the Director of War Mobiliza- 
tion and Reconversion. The Federal, State, and local 
Employment Services will be drawn into the prepara- 
tion for the 1950 White House Conference on Children 
and Youth which will be the fifth in a series of decen- 
nial conferences under White House auspices. The 
National Commission on Children and Youth has 
recommended that such a Mid-century Conference be 
held, and has outlined the general character of the 
preparatory work that should be undertaken. It has 
proposed that State and community groups concerned 
with the welfare of children join together to see how 
much they can accomplish for the benefit of children 
and youth before the 1950 conference is held. 


The ES and Planning Groups 


In at least 22 States there are now commissions 
or committees in which State officials and repre- 
sentatives of citizens’ groups are charged with the 
responsibility of reviewing the needs of children in their 
States in general, or in relation to particular aspects, 
and of making recommendations concerning measures 
that should be started or strengthened in their behalf. 
The National Commission on Children and Youth has 
recommended that such a group, widely representa- 
tive of citizen and professional interests, be formed in 
every State, and that comparable provision be made 
for planning to meet youth needs in local communi- 
ties. Many communities have councils of social agen- 
cies and other bodies having comprehensive concern 
for children. Public employment services should be 
related to both State and local planning bodies. 

To find out what those at work in the States see as 
the State or local action most needed, the National 
Commission addressed a letter to the State officials 
closest to the programs for children asking them, after 
consulting with others, to pick out the eight or ten 
objectives for children and youth in most urgent need 
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of achievement during the next 3 years. A summary 
of the replies included, among the points of major 
emphasis, objectives with reference to schooling, child 
labor legislation, opportunities for youth employment, 
and suitable guidance service both in and out of school. 

It is encouraging to see the emphasis on youth 
which is being given by the United States Employment 
Service and the State and local programs of the State 
Employment Services. The Federal Interagency Com- 
mittee on Youth Employment and Education, in sub- 
mitting its report in the fall of 1946, said: 

*‘Many new problems of vocational adjustment will 
confront young people in the changing and difficult 
economic conditions of the years ahead. They will be 
needing more help than ever before if they are to meet 
these problems wisely. ... . Counseling and place- 
ment services have been developed chiefly in urban 
areas. They are uneven in extent and quality. Com- 
paratively few young people seek or receive the help of 
public employment services. The U. S. Employment 
Service is currently expanding and refining its counsel- 
ing facilities in order to meet more adequately the 
needs of young persons as well as of other special 
groups, but the application of this program on a scale 
adequate to serve all youth who need it is greatly 
hampered by insufficient funds.” ! 


Louisville Study Underscores Need 


The need for good counseling and placement service 
was strikingly indicated by a study made in Louisville, 
Kentucky, by the Child Labor and Youth Employ- 
ment Branch of the United States Department of 
Labor in the spring of 1947. Even in a period of high 
employment, many young people who had left school 
were jobless.” This study also emphasized the impor- 
tance of the findings of the Interagency Committee: 

‘“‘Many communities, though aware of some of the 
problems, have not developed the type of community 
relationships that bring into being new programs and 
coordinate existing services to make them helpful to 
all who need them. The development of services in 
the community to meet the basic employment and 
educational needs of all its young people is possible 


only through a strong public opinion, informed of the 


facts and conscious of the dangers of inaction ”’ 4 

If it is to take its place among the community 
agencies whose services together make up a compre- 
hensive program for meeting the needs of young 
people, the Employment Service must be adequately 
staffed for youth service. Principles of placement 
service were outlined by the Federal Interagency Com- 
mittee on Youth Employment and Education, which 
emphasized that it is a public responsibility to make 
adequate placement service available to all young 


1 Educational and Employment Opportunities for Youth, 
p. 14. 

2«Employment Problems of Out-of-School Youth,’ by 
Elizabeth S. Johnson, in Montuiy LAzBor Review, December 
1947, p. 671. 

3 Educational and Employment Problems for Youth, p. 15. 


(Continued on page 9) 











A lesson in com- 
munity planning. 
Understanding the 
community and _ its 
labor market helps 
young people plan 
careers. 
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Faets for Youth About the Labor Market 


By GEORGE SCURRIA 


Chief, Administrative Review and Analysis 
Pennsylvania State Employment Service 


HIS year about 2 million new workers, of whom 

some 1}, million are young people, will enter the 

competitive labor market. ‘They will turn up at 
public and private employment offices, and at the gates 
of employers’ plants looking for jobs. They will know 
little about the kind of jobs they want. They will be 
unaware of the kinds of jobs for which they are quali- 
fied. They will doubtless be totally unfamiliar with 
conditions in the labor market. When asked what 
they can do, many will reply “anything,” which in 
most cases will mean nothing. This annual phenome- 
non of the American labor market often has been 
described as our “youth problem” and ascribed to 
various and sundry economic, social, and psychological 
influences. 

Finding jobs for these young people, or helping them 
to find jobs for themselves, cannot be approached 
strictly on the basis of their training and work experi- 
ence. For the most part, they have individual capaci- 
ties to perform useful and needed work in the labor 
market. Some have even acquired specific skills 
through training. Further, in almost every commu- 
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nity, jobs open to them for the most part require only 
a week to 6 months of actual pre-employment prepa- 
ration to enable the individual to perform at a high 
level of efficiency. 

The experiences of the war years, resulting in exten- 
sive job dilution and job break-down, have further 
accelerated the process of leveling-off of skills in pro- 
duction jobs. The war clearly demonstrated that 
inexperienced youth was not a production draw-back. 
Yet, each year persons 16—24 years of age will continue 
to make up about a third of our unemployed, in con- 
trast to about a fourth of our work force. Why this 
unemployment? Why this needless waste of the pro- 
ductive capacity of the youth of our country? Experi- 
ence with thousands of such new workers at our public 
employment offices in the past 15 years has reflected 
one outstanding handicap which has made their job- 
finding problem at best a slow and uncertain process. 
These young people generally are not fortified with the 
hard facts about the competitive labor market into 
which they are entering. They are not properly pre- 
pared to find their way around in the world of work. 
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The problems facing new workers usually boil down 
to the fundamentals: (1) Choice of a job in which they 
are interested and for which potentially they are quali- 
fied; and (2) getting the job. Realistic current labor- 
market facts will aid materially in solving both these 
problems. Such facts will provide a proper and realis- 
tic prespective for those graduates who have only a 
hazy and incomplete job notion, or whose job choice 
is based merely upon the romantic aspiration provoked 
by a late movie on test pilots. Labor-market facts 
will also help those who have selected jobs for which 
there are either no opportunities or for which they lack 
the necessary aptitude or training. 

Whenever they have been used, labor-market facts 
have proved to be of immeasurable value in resolving 
the question of job choice. Likewise, in getting a job, 
information about the labor market provides direction 
and purpose to a job hunt which may otherwise be 
characterized by confusion, misunderstanding, and 
bewilderment. Local labor-market facts point out 
where specific job opportunities exist—in what part 
of town and in what plants—measure job chances and 
opportunities, and define the methods and means by 
which the individual’s services can become a part of 
the working community. 


Equip Them With Labor Market Facts 


The labor-market information which should be part 
of every new worker’s equipment can be summed up 
generally in the following categories: 

1. Geographic.—This involves an understanding of 
the nature of a “‘labor-market area’’—its boundaries, 
the extent and methods of its operation. It is a chart- 
ing of the sections in which youth will be seeking work 
if they wish to continue to live in their present homes. 
Here are descriptions of nearby towns, cities, and sub- 
urbs as areas of job opportunities—areas of employ- 
ment within the labor market. The activities of the 
social and industrial institutions are translated into 
terms of work processes, patterns of employment 
demand, and worker supply. 

2. Occupational.—This consists of that information 
which describes the character and nature of specific 
jobs in the town. It provides a picture of the job pat- 
tern of employment as it is today and may be tomor- 
row. Opportunities for beginning workers are pointed 
out, and comparisons with the same jobs in other com- 
munities are noted. Current outlook information is 
provided on specific occupations so that job-content 
understanding of job opportunity is achieved, and the 
standards for employment can be translated into 
measures of an individual’s potential prospects. 

3. Industrial—No job seeker, having narrowed the 
field of his search, can conduct a purposeful job hunt 
without an understanding of the industries in which 
the work of his choice is found. How the business 
operates, its processes, where the jobs exist, the rela- 
tionship of that job to other jobs in the industry—all 
are facts which assist a new worker entering the labor 
market. 

In recent years, through most public employment 
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offices in the country, there has been developing a 
series of releases, reports, and studies, making up a 
local body of labor-market information. Available 
today in more communities than at any time in the 
past generation, is the basic labor-market information 
needed by every worker and particularly by the new 
worker. Although this varies considerably from area 
to area, as to specific content, format, and availability, 
this information generally conforms to a pattern such 
as the following which is now used extensively by local 
offices of the Pennsylvania SES: 

1. Local Community Survey—This annual or semi- 
annual report provides basic, general information in 
a specific labor-market area regarding all important 
features as to the composition of the labor force and 
the employment process. Here is provided a general 
review and analysis of the pertinent developing trends 
and conditions. Here is given a current picture of the 
community’s employment pattern, and the implica- 
tions of notable influences are carefully translated into 
short-term forecasts. It is the source record for com- 
munity labor-market facts. 

2. Local Labor Market Letter—Generally released on 
a monthly basis, the local office newsletter is designed 
to provide a picture of the current developments and 
their meaning in terms of basic labor-market influ- 
ences operating in a specific local area. It indicates 
the prevailing pattern of employment and brings up 
to date much of the basic community data. By effec- 
tive exchange between areas, developments of other 
sections—local, State, or national—are related to local. 
developments. 

3. Local Occupational Brief —For selected occupations 
or for fields of work, this release provides condensed 
general information regarding the most important 
labor-market features of jobs in terms of current con- 
ditions in a specific locality. The brief or monograph 
offers up-to-date information for the labor-market area 
regarding duties, outlook, hiring specifications, wages, 
working conditions, beginning job, and method of 
entry. Local variations of employment conditions 
pertinent to the occupation are noted as they differ 
from the same jobs in other areas. 

4. Local Job Guide—Generally on a quarterly basis, 
the occupational developments in a local labor-market 
area are summarized into the basic patterns of demand 
and supply. Such reports provide, as of a given pe- 
riod, an indication of the local occupations which are 
(1) over-supplied, (2) currently or prospectively in 
demand in the area. An out-of-area demand sum- 
mary is also offered frequently. 

5. Industry Study —This report is generally developed 
for multi-labor-market-area groups, and provides em- 
ployment information about jobs in a given industry. 
Information is presented on: Location of plants, 
growth of industry, economic outlook, industry proc- 
esses and organization, occupational patterns of em- 
ployment, beginning jobs, promotional opportunities, 
training opportunities, and the like. 

All of the above types of releases have two important 
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School Counselors Learn at First Hand Industry’s 


Requirements for Beginning Workers 


By RUTH KINSEY BIGELOW 


Chairman Educational Pi ojects 
Vocational Advisory Service, New York, N. Y. 


NYSES COOPERATES WITH VOCATIONAL ADVI- 
SORY SERVICE IN COURSE FOR NEW YORK CITY 
SCHOOL COUNSELORS 


Consulted by a representative of Vocational Advisory Service, 
100 leaders of business, labor, community social welfare agen- 
cies, and education agreed that the gap was widening between 
wants (perhaps unrealistic) of teen-agers and available job 
opportunities. 


They further agreed that some remedial plan was needed to 
improve the mechanics for helping these young people make the 
grade from school to work. 

The result was a course for school counselors which offered 
training sessions in the realistic setting of industry, labor union, 
and employment service. 

The accompanying article describes the contribution to the 
course made by the NYSES. 





¢¢ > OTH industry and the schools suffer from a lack 
of communication with each other.’ After hear- 
ing this statement from a succession of leaders in 


various fields who were interviewed on the subject of 
youth employment, the Vocational Advisory Service of 


New York City decided to make an attempt to bring 
school counselors and industry into realistic contact. 
The Vocational Advisory Service is a voluntary 
agency which for many years has carried on programs 
designed to help young people adjust to their work 
lives. Following an informal survey of opinion in 1946, 
it brought together representatives of business, labor, 
welfare agencies and education, in a Committee on 
Youth Employment. As a start on basic problems, 
this committee recommended a method by which 
school counselors and teachers who are doing part- 


time counseling could meet with representatives of 


industry, unions, and employment. 

As a result of this recommendation, and with the 
approval of the Board of Education, the Vocational 
Advisory Service arranged a special course of 15 ses- 
sions, which was listed as one of the in-service courses 
for teachers by the Board of Education for 1947-48. 
The course, “Employment Opportunities and 
Requirements for Beginning Workers,’ was sponsored 
by Charles O’ Toole, acting director of the Department 
of Guidance of the Board of Education, with Stephen 
Mayo, deputy director of the New York State Employ- 
ment Service, as coordinator. Open to a limited num- 
ber of counselors and teacher-counselors, it offered 
“training sessions in the realistic setting of indus- 
try, labor union and employment service.” 

After two preparatory sessions, 21 teachers and 


counselors met on October 1, 1947, for their first visit 
in the factory of a suit manufacturer in Brooklyn. 
Procedure here was characteristic of the visits which 
followed. The president of the company conducted 
the tour of the factory, explaining the skills required in 
specific operations. The counselors got a brief but 
first-hand impression of the physical and also the 
psychological set-up of the plant. They saw the type 
of workers employed, talked to foremen, and to a rep- 
resentative of the garment workers’ union, and heard 
music by Muzak which is played at intervals during 
the working day. The session ended with a discussion 
period, during which questions were answered about 


jobs for young people. with certain individual difficul- 


ties, about plant policy in regard to the handicapped, 
and about local union operations. This concrete 
information greatly clarified the counselors’ impres- 


sions of the industry. The complete cooperation of 


the president of this firm, and his desire to explain the 
procedures of his plant and its requirements, were 
typical of the visits made in other sessions. 

The following week the class met at the headquarters 
of Local 91, of the International Ladies Garment 
Workers Union, AFL, where Mr. Gus Tyler, political 
director of the ILGWU and formerly educational 
director of Local 91, discussed the union’s place in the 
industrial structure, and indicated the objectives, 
membership requirements and activities of the union, 
and the opportunities it offered to beginning workers. 
Here, also, individual questions were answered care- 
fully and in detail. 

Visits to other plants followed, interspersed with 
visits to the headquarters and hiring halls of unions in 
corresponding fields. The fields covered were the 
needle trades, retail trades, metal trades and machine 
building, electrical trades, clerical work, printing 
trades, and hotel and restaurant trades. 


ES Conducts Sessions 


Three of the sessions were conducted by represent- 
atives of the New York State Employment Service, 
with special emphasis on job opportunities and sea- 
sonal employment variations, with techniques of job 
solicitation, and interviewing and referring applicants 
for employment. At an early session Mrs. Lucile 
O’Connor, district superintendent, discussed the cur- 
rent labor market, reading typical requirements for 
the current week’s jobs. Later Evelyn Murray, em- 
ployment consultant for counseling, described occu- 
pational materials available to the teachers through 
the New York State Employment Service and through 
publications of the United States Employment Service 
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and other Government agencies. At this session, 
which was held in the employment office handling 
hotel, restaurant, hospital, building maintenance and 
resort employees, Rose Elbert, employment inter- 
viewer, described the requirements and opportunities 
for young people in hotel and restaurant work, illus- 
trated by a detailed chart of lines of advancement in 
this field. Mr. Mayo, the coordinator of the course, 
conducted its final session, a discussion of labor market 
trends and their application to beginning workers. 

Midway in the course Channing Dooley, director of 
the Training-Within-Industry Foundation and former 
Manager Industrial Relations, Socony-Vacuum, 
talked to the group on what industry expects of the 
beginning worker. 

One joint industry-labor session was held, at which 
the personnel and industrial relations manager of a 
transformer corporation discussed qualifications and 
training on the job with the manager of the local 
hiring hall of a United Electrical Radio and Machine 
Workers Union. 

The enthusiastic reception of ‘Employment Oppor- 
tunities and Requirements for Beginning Workers”’ by 
the teacher-counselors, and the fact that a similar 
course under the same auspices, which may carry “C”’ 
or college credit, is now being considered by the Board 
of Superintendents for 1948-49, are evidence of its suc- 
cess. ‘Trained counselors for whom the course served 
as a “refresher,” as well as the less experienced 
workers, reported that the information given was im- 
mediately usable, and that their recent observations 
within different fields gave them greater assurance and 
authority in their advice to young people. 

The success of the project, we believe, was due to 


joint planning and careful preparation. Initiated by 


the Committee on Youth Employment, the course rep- 
resented the experience and the points of view of 
business, labor, welfare agencies and vocational coun- 
selors. Their advice was supplemented, and the use- 
fulness of the course heightened, by the cooperation of 
representatives of the New York State Employment 
Service, who, besides conducting individual sessions, 
advised on fieids and plants to be visited. The de- 
tailed program was worked out by members of the 
Committee on Youth Employment, which assumed 
the risks and errors of the experiment, and undertook 
the vast amount of arrangement and rearrangement 
inherent in the preparation of the project and the con- 
sideration and rejection of many alternatives. In 
order to insure the greatest practical value to every 
session, each speaker was provided with a list of ques- 
tions covering the counselors’ interests in the specific 
field. Careful notes were taken of all sessions, for use 
in planning future courses. 

The development of this technique for bringing 
school counselors into direct touch with the changing 
requirements of and opportunities in local industries, 
illustrates once again the value of the private agency 
in recognizing unmet needs, and devising ways of meet- 
ing them through the use of existing resources. It 
illustrates, too, the worth of cooperation between 
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private and public agencies on experimental projects. 

The Committee on Youth Employment believes that 
this experiment has succeeded in setting up a workable 
system which may eventually be taken over by the 
schools in New York City, and which would be readily 
adaptable for use by schools in other communities. 
Vocational Advisory Service will gladly furnish the 
outline of this course to anyone interested in planning 
a similar program elsewhere.' The Committee feels 
that this course made a contribution to the study of the 
growing employment problem of the young job seeker, 
and that progress has been made toward achieving the 
Committee’s primary objective, in that certain em- 
ployers have learned more about the problems of the 
schools, and school counselors have acquired a more 
realistic view of certain industries. 


1 Inquiries should be addressed to Vocational Advisory Serv- 
ice, 95 Madison Avenue, New York 16, New York. 





Why a Community Program for Youth Needs the ES 
(Continued from page 5) 


people. The report recommended that staff members 
who counsel young people should be skilled in the 
basic professional techniques of counseling; that their 
qualifications should include an understanding of 
young people and their school experience, a familiarity 
with occupational information, labor standards, and 
employment opportunities.* 

A great deal of progress has been made since 1946. 
Steps taken in the reorganization of employment 
service offices in Pennsylvania, as described in the 
Novenrber 1947 issue of the ES Review, illustrate 
the necessity of adequate provision for counseling 
service in staffing both State and local offices, and 
the importance of State-wide training and follow-up 
programs. The ES Manuat includes comprehensive 
recommendations relating to an adequate community 
program for the counseling and placement of youth, 
and emphasizes that it must be a cooperative program 
involving several different agencies. 

Now, more than ever before, the fullest possible op- 


‘portunity must be afforded every boy and _ girl, 
p ; ; ' a 


regardless of race, creed, color, or the place where 
he happens to live, to develop his capacities and 
powers, for his own sake and for the security and 
future of the Nation. The Employment Service must 
play an effective part in a community program for 
youth. It can help the citizens of the community 
to recognize not only the importance of the ES, but 
also the need for developing all the resources that 
may be required for the economic security, health, 
education, welfare and vocational development of 
young people. 


4Statement of Principles of Placement Service for Young 
People adopted by the Interagency Committee on Youth Em- 
ployment and Education, March 18, 1946, in Educational 
and Employment Opportunities for Youth. Publication No. 
319, Children’s Bureau, FSA, Washington, 1947, pp. 24-30. 











WHAT GOOD LABOR STANDARDS MEAN TO THE 
YOUNG WORKER AND THE COMMUNITY 


By BEATRICE McCONNELL 


Bureau of Labor Standards, U. 


OOD labor standards mean both opportunity and 
protection for youth—opportunity for education 
and training, and protection from undesirable 

working conditions. They mean better prepared 
workers, better satisfied employers, better citizens— 
in short, a community better able to meet its respon- 
sibilities and to give opportunity for satisfactory living. 
The first value of good labor standards is the pro- 
tection they give the child before he starts to work. 
A legal minimum age of 16 for employment, ‘for 
instance, assures the opportunity for a basic education 
that gives not only the foundation for a successful 
working life, but also the background for social devel- 
opment that will help the young person to be a useful 
and constructive member of the community. The 
requirement of a medical examination before a young 
person enters employment safeguards him from taking 
a job for which he is not physically fitted, and thereby 
minimizes the danger of incurring physical harm. 
The second value of good labor legislation is the 
protection it gives from conditions of work that are 
harmful to the young worker. The limitations on 
hours of work, on night work, and on employment in 
occupations hazardous to health or safety, help to 
insure working conditions that are not detrimental to 
health and welfare and which will protect him 
from industrial acci- 
dent and disease. In 
the long run this 
means better work- — 
ers, more satisfied 
workers and_ better 
service to employers. 
Historically it was 
the development, 
promotion, and ad- 





ministration of child — “= y 
labor standards that iii 
brought the recogni- 
tion of the specialneed 
of young people for ee ae 

ry ue : 
guidance and place- wens 4 
ment services. As Aer ——o 
school officials began mW ase bs 
° ° he or = 
issuing employment —s 


certificates for chil- 
dren going to work, 
they became increas- 
ingly aware of the 
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Good working conditions promote production. 


S. Department of Labor 


fact that many of these boys and girls were leaving the 
school and going to work without direction and with- 
out advice and help at one of the most critical periods 
of their lives. Thus it was the administration of 
child labor standards that led to efforts to meet the 
young worker’s need for guidance and counseling 
and for special attention to his placement problems. 


The Community Benefits 


But the good influence of sound labor standards is 
not limited to the young worker alone. It extends to 
the community as a whole. The community benefits, 
and it must participate as a community if progress in 
this field is to be made. In the face of the constantly 
changing conditions and mounting demands of today’s 
world, the community must have a continuing body 
of young people who have developed their best possi- 
bilities for useful citizenship and for personal success 
and happiness. Good labor standards are one step in 
this direction and an important one. But they are not 
enough. If its young people are to become valuable 
members of the community, the community must 
give them schooling adapted to their interests and 
needs, educational counseling, access to adequate 
health services, and facilities for leisure-time activi- 
ties. And, as they leave school for working life, the 
community must 
provide guidance 
and placement 
services that will 
help them to reach 
wise occupational 
. choices and find the 
job satisfactions that 
are necessary for 
good vocational ad- 
justment. Whenever 
a community recog- 
nizes these needs and 
intelligently deter- 
mines to meet them, 
that community will 
have better schools 
and educational op- 
portunities for young 
people, better pre- 
a pared workers, and 
oS better educated and 
‘Ta equipped citizens to 
Women’s Bureau, U. S. Dept. of Labor carrv on the com- 
munity life. 
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Are they prepared for the world of work? 
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“Ounce of Prevention Worth Pound of Cure”... 


Heading-off Youth’s Employment Problems 


By JOHN D. DAVIS 


Commissioner, Employment Security Department 
State of Washington 


HE need for special attention to the problems of 

youth entering the labor market and in securing 

adjustment therein is recognized in the State of 
Washington as in other progressive areas. It has 
become apparent that we—and this may apply na- 
tionally—have not been giving sufficiently serious con- 
sideration to the reasons why young people entering 
the labor market should be so heavily burdened with 
the type of problems the Employment Service is try- 
ing to help them resolve. 

For too long we who are no longer the youth of the 
country have expected Johnny or Mable or Susan to 
turn into mature, well-seasoned and fully competent 
adults the very day they graduate from high school or 
from college, or on which they reach the age of 21. 
‘Presto, yesterday you were a boy and no one paid 
much attention to you; but today you are a man, so 
act like one.’”? The fact that he does not know how, 
that no one has helped him to grow to a man’s stature 
seems to be considered beside the point. Everyone 
has his problems, but these young people have serious 
ones, far more so than we realize or take time out to 
think over. These youngsters are our most valuable 
crop—yet we have done a most dismal job of culti- 
vating it. 

Is this fair, to them especially, or incidentally to the 
welfare of our country? Out here in Washington we 
have more than doubts; we think it is neither fair nor 
sensible! 
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Although we in the Employment Service are pre- 
pared and willing to assist these young people in the 
resolution of their employment problems with every 
means at our disposal, we have long felt that a large 
number of those requiring youth services would not now 
be asking help from us had they been adequately assisted 
at the proper time. But they did not get assistance at 
the proper time which would have put them ‘‘on the 
beam” vocationally. ‘Thus, they are now forced to 
apply for aid to resolve employment problems because 
those problems have become serious and pressing. 

It is my sincere belief that as a matter of simple 


justice to the youth of our country, we should reevalu- 


ate the composition and adequacy—the basic value in 
fact—of our vocational guidance, vocational educa- 
tion, and employment counseling programs; that we 
should then—after we establish a practical program— 
go back beyond the time in a young person’s life 
when he attempts to enter the labor market. We are 
sure there must be a point back there—maybe at the 
start of his junior year in high school or even earlier 
when we can point out realistic paths that young poten- 
tial workers may take to appropriate vocational goals. 
If such a practice could be established on a realistic 
and practical basis, we feel confident that Employ- 
ment Counseling and other special services for youth 
in our local Employment Service offices would not 
have to sustain the impact of accumulated years of 
unrealistic planning, or in many cases no practical 
planning at all for the youth’s future working life. 
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We are actually doing something about this situation 
in the State of Washington, and although this is just 
a beginning it is our intention to work in rapidly 
broadening areas with school authorities, educators, 
vocational guidance experts and all others interested 
in vocational success of young people. We are willing 
to take such steps in order to solve the employment 
problems of youth earlier and with less hardship for 
them. 

We recently made such a start in Seattle and other 
Washington areas by direct negotiation and in e¢ooper- 
ation with our public school, college, and university 
authorities. We are, as a result, optimistic that ex- 
perience gained there will enable us to plan an 
approach to the problem in other parts of the State. 
We are leading a movement which is stirring in many 
localities and it is interesting to note that considerable 
concern is being expressed by educators. We now 
feel sure that cooperation between us will result in 
immeasurable value to youth at the time and place 
where it is needed most; that place logically is not 
in an Employment Service office after a young fellow 
is all “fouled up” on his plans for making a living. 

The ancient adage that “An ounce of prevention 
is worth a pound of cure” just about sums up our 
thinking on the matter; that a logical and well-planned 
program as an approach to satisfactory occupational 
adjustment in manhood would be the most intelligent 
and valuable service to youth! The effects of this 
service would continue on long after school days are 
forgotten, and the benefits to the entire population 
would be beyond calculation. ‘There is no more idea! 
condition in a community than that everyone in it may 
lead a happy and prosperous life. 

Our theory is that much vocational guidance can 
miss the boat entirely or else cause confusion and 
harm because it is often inexpertly performed, and 
too infrequently related to aptitudes and labor mar- 
ket conditions. The process may be subjective and 
built on expressions of unsubstantiated interests ex- 
pressed by the applicant. A case of the blind attempt- 
ing to lead the blind—very poor pilotage! 

Vocational guidance should be related to employ- 
ment counseling so that it becomes the introduction 
to employment counseling—vt should be so provided in 
the schools, in coordination with employment counseling in 
Enployment Service offices!’ We would then have preven- 
tive therapy, rather than the type of drastic surgery 
now required—surely a more intelligent approach. 





Facts for Youth About the Labor Market 


C ) 
(Continued from page 7 ) 


characteristics which make their content indispensable 
to new workers. ‘They are local and they are current. 
True, much has yet to be done to make them more 
useful. Statistical reliability and techniques must be 
improved; style and format must lend to more read- 
bility by interested groups; occupational coverage and 
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item content must be broadened. But as it stands 
today, the problem of increasing the usefulness of these 
data is essentially administrative. The material must 
be made more widely available and put to use in more 
employment situations. 

At present, this body of labor-market information 
is in fact being applied in most areas where there are 
large public employment offices. Ways and means 
must be found to make it available also to smaller 
communities which are now without local labor- 
market services. And, in addition to being available 
to workers seeking jobs, it must be made available to 
potential job seekers well before they are ready to enter 
the labor market. These labor-market considerations 
should be part of the process of preparing youth for 
work. 


Close Working Relationship 


Necessarily, such an arrangement contemplates an 
extremely close working relationship between local 
school authorities and local public employment offices. 
To establish such close working relationships, it is 
necessary that school authorities and employment 
office personnel have a thorough knowledge of each 
other’s standards, procedures and methodologies, and 
that each be fully acquainted with the information 
available through local records. Much has already 
been done in many areas to integrate these services to 
youth. In some sections, labor-market information 
has been used by the schools in developing curricula 
and course content. In others, the public employ- 
ment offices provide aptitude and performance test- 
ing services for use in schools as an aid to the school 
counselor in selecting courses in which the student 
has a reasonable chance to acquire efficiency and 
skill. In still other areas, schools are making avail- 
able to public employment offices copies of individual 
school records in order that the placement agency 
may have a complete background of the graduate 
for placement purposes. And in some sections, the 
local labor-market information is given to students 
as an integral part of related school courses. 

A full employment program for any area can be 
realized only if the local labor force is flexible and mo- 
bile. Dissemination of current labor-market informa- 
tion provides the knowledge which makes possible, not 
only a planned entry into the labor market but also 
facilitates such ready and quick changes by workers as 
may be necessary, from plant to plant, occupation to 
occupation, industry to industry, or even from one 
area to another. The greatest area of employment 
friction in the labor market today is precisely at that 
point where new workers enter the market. Here is 
found needlessly the greatest unemployment. Labor- 
market facts, presented to young people before they 
leave school, will mitigate many of their serious prob- 
lems in seeking their first jobs. 
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They can be 
prepared for 
the jobs ahead. 














Employment Service—Publie School 
Cooperation 


By HARRY A. JAGER 


Chief, Occupational Information and Guidance Service 
Division of Vocational Education 


U. S. Office of Education 


HE common interests on the Federal, State, and 

local levels of employment services and public edu- 

cation have long been recognized. Within the 
educational framework the relationship of guidance 
services to employment services is particularly clear. 

Before the war numerous individuals in the employ- 
ment service and public education maintained cordial 
personal contacts. ‘These contacts were about to re- 
sult in closer official liaison when the war changed the 
entire objective of employment. In the concentrated 
endeavor to put manpower into critical industries, 
plans for school-employment understandings were laid 
aside, but not forgotten. 

At this time certain developments promise happy 
auspices for new beginnings. Guidance services in 
States and localities are being greatly stimulated under 
the operations of the George-Barden Act. Schools are 
everywhere establishing programs staffed by better 
trained counselors. The elements of placement and 
follow-up are important phases of these programs. 
The employment services on the other hand appear to 
have reached a stabilized pattern of Federal-State rela- 
tionships. Responsibilities of designated officers point 
the way to a method for initiating better school- 
employment service liaison. 

At this juncture there appear to be at least four ways 
in which schools through their guidance services may 
cooperate with employment services. The first is in 
the continuity between the schoo! and the employment 
service, inherent in the fact that ordinarily the individ- 
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ual requires the services of each in turn. The second 
is the fact that the tools and techniques of the guid- 
ance program are in many cases identical with those 
of the employment office. ‘Tools and techniques devel- 
oped in the one organization should be made readily 
available to the other. The third is in the area of occu- 
pational information. The employment office has 
many data at its disposal useful in the .counseling 
process of the school. The school can in many ways 
add to these data, but in any case if the facts are made 
part of the pupil’s knowledge, he makes a much better 
client when he comes to the employment office to get 
a job. In the fourth place workers in both agencies 


‘require training, a large part of which must have a 


common core. This statement applies particularly, 
of course, to the employment counselor and the school 
counselor. The fact that almost every State is now 
developing counselor training as an outgrowth of the 
use of George-Barden funds should add materially to 
the resources of the employment service in securing 
counselors with better preemployment training and in 
supplying further resources of in-service training. 

It is a pleasure for me to note that one of the con- 
tributors to this issue of the EMPLOYMENT SERVICE RE- 
viEW is a former State Employment Service official 
who has now become a State Supervisor of Occu- 
pational Information and Guidance.* This fact 


*See ““Ohio ES Aids School Guidance Programs,” John G. 
Odgers. 
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seems a happy augury for the future relationships of 
these great public agencies. Furthermore the coop- 
erative results obtained in one State by Mr. Odgers can 
make a pattern adaptable in every other State, each 
according to its own needs and conditions. I am 
sure I can speak not only for those individuals 
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Guidance helps young people understand 
their abilities and opportunities. 


The Past 


HIO is proud of its long history of cooperation 
between its schoolsand the local offices of the 
Ohio State Employment Service for the purpose 
of assisting high school graduates in securing employ- 
ment in line with their interests and qualifications. 
Probably the greatest period of expansion in this direc- 
tion came in 1941 and ’42 when a State-wide coopera- 
tive placement program was established. In those 
years a good percentage of Ohio’s high school gradu- 
ates, who became active job seekers on graduation, 
were assisted by the Employment Service in securing 
their first jobs. ‘This program has continued in effect 
each year since 1941. 
The basic steps in the operating program include: 
7. Discussions with senior class members by OSES 
and school personnel to determine who will be active 
job seekers. 
2. Registration of all active job seekers, with school 
record information and teachers’ ratings of traits 
supplementing normal registration information. 
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directly concerned with guidance services in the 
schools, but also for school administrators and staffs, 
in anticipating fruitful cooperation among all con- 
cerned for better service to all clients of both agencies. 
and especially those just emerging from the schools 
to take up their initial jobs. 


Ohio ES Aids 


School Guidanee 


Programs 


By JOHN G. ODGERS 


Supervisor of Guidance Services 
Ohio State Department of Education 


octation 

3. Employer contacts, and general publicity con- 
cerning the program, for the purpose of developing as 
many employment opportunities as possible. 

4. Selection and referral of graduates to available 
jobs on the basis of matching employer needs with 
applicant qualifications and interests, using aptitude 
tests as a step in selection when appropriate tests are 
available. 

No description is given herein of the research and 
study entailed in the initiation and continuation of 
this cooperative placement program, or its adaptation 
to meet the wide variety of rural and urban communi- 
ties in Ohio. Instead, this article will deal with the 
expanding concept of cooperation between Ohio 
schools and the Ohio State Employment Service. 


The Present 


For any given community, assume that the coop- 
erative placement program sketched above is in effect. 
Are the school and the Employment Service thereby 
making complete use of each other’s services and 
facilities? ‘The obvious answer is that a good start has 
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been made but much room for progress still exists. 
Traditionally, education has operated in terms of 
groups of pupils to be taught and bodies of subject 
matter to be learned. The trend, fortunately, is to- 
ward expanding this concept to meet the needs of the 
individual and, as a natural concomitant, the needs of 
the community in which he lives. In the light of this 
approach, education must concentrate on the qualities 
that can be developed in the student, and on the op- 
portunities open to students for development and for 
the realization of their carefully plotted goals and ob- 
jectives. The school has the responsibility for helping 
each individual discover his potentialities and his 
energies to the end that he may prepare himself to take 
advantage of existing or predictable opportunities. 


School’s Three Major Obligations 


With respect to the individual pupil, the school 
guidance service has three major obligations: 

7. To help him learn as much as possible about 
himself: his skills, knowledge, aptitudes, interests, and 
limitations. 

2. To help him learn as much as possible about edu- 
cational and vocational opportunities and require- 
ments. 

3. To help him match his qualifications with the 
requirements of those opportunities which are of 
interest to him, for the purpose of determining a 
course of action based on sound, realistic planning. 

Specialized tools and information are necessary if 
the school is to perform these services for its pupils. 
Progressive schools, therefore, are constantly on the 
lookout for new guidance aids. ‘Through the coopera- 
tive placement program carried on with the State 
ES, school people became familiar with Part IV of 
the DicTIONARY OF OccCUPATIONAL ‘TITLES, with 
organized local labor market information, and in 
many cases with specific aptitude test batteries and 
other placement aids such as the Joz Descriptions, 
Jos Famiuigs, and OccuPaATIONAL Guipes. The many 
local demands for these tools made an expanded State- 
wide cooperative program one of the first orders of busi- 
ness following the recent reactivation of the Guidance 
Services Section of the State Department of Education. 

One of the most urgent requests by local school 
people was for the use of the new GENERAL APTITUDE 
Test Battery (GATB) as a school counseling aid. 
Other requests involved tests for selecting students for 
vocational courses; local, State, and national occupa- 
tional information; training in the use of Part IV of 
the DicTIONARY; and various others. 

No attempt has been made in the State to slow down 
or interfere with programs which are being developed 
independently between local schools and local OSES 
offices. However, as a result of the general interest 
and our desire to use these tools to the greatest possible 
advantage, an experimental cooperative program has 
been established between the OSES Testing and Coun- 
seling Sections and the Guidance Services Section of 
the State Department of Education. Five communi- 
ties in the State have been selected as pilot centers and 
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a formalized program is now in operation. The pur- 
poses of this program are: 

1. To promote and obtain the advancement of 
guidance activities in local schools through the use of 
tools and techniques now available through the OSES. 

2. To extend research in the use of ES tools and 
techniques (GATB, DOT IV, etc.), in order to deter- 
mine the extent of their applicability on the secondary 
school level with respect to guidance and placement. 

3. To establish the best possible program for the 
placement and adjustment of youth in any selected 
community. 

4. To improve the services of the schools and the 
OSES to the youth of the community. 

5. To provide a pattern for future expansion of 
counseling and testing activities in both organizations 
and for cooperation between them. 

In addition to the purposes stated above, our written 
program includes, for each agency, statements of 
responsibility at the State and local level, standards of 
eligibility for participation as a pilot community, and 
an outline of the operation of the program including 
selection of personnel, training, and program content. 

The program commits each school and each local 
OSES office to the assignment of responsibility to one 
person, and to the recognition of the role of all other 
personnel on the school and Employment Service staff. 
It establishes six full days of pre-program training, 
plus additional in-service training as necessary. It 
sets a minimum of one hour per day to be devoted to 
the program with an early goal of one full-time school 
counselor for each 500 pupils. Finally, it requires 
prior commitment regarding cost for personnel time, 
travel to training (at one centralized point for all five 
communities involved), records and supplies, basic 
guidance materials, and-space and equipment. 

The pre-program training includes training in the 
use of DOT IV as a counseling aid, the use and inter- 
pretation of the GATB as a guidance tool, and the 
adaption of these and other ES tools, information, 
and techniques to a school guidance program. 


Versatile Aids in School Guidance 


It is interesting to note that ES tools and informa- 
tion can make a significant contribution to almost 
every phase of the school guidance program. The 
GATB and other tests assist in analysis of the indi- 
vidual. Occupational information available through 
the ES is put to work by the counselor, by the teacher, 
and by the school librarian. Part IV of the Dic- 
TIONARY OF OCCUPATIONAL TITLES is the best single 
tool available for helping the counselor to assist the 
individual pupil in determining the vocational sig- 
nificance of the information he has about himself, as a 
basis for matching it against attainable educational 
and vocational goals. 


The Future 


Ohio’s program of school-Employment Service coop- 
eration is in its infancy! We see opportunities for ex- 
pansion which will require several years for realization. 
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Many of the values gained from our experimental 
program will be available to other communities by the 
next school year. Many of the activities initiated will 
involve community-wide cooperation. Particularly 
worthy of mention in our definite plans are: 

7. GENERAL ApTiruDE Test BATTERY maturation 
research—to determine the possible use of this battery 
at early high school levels. 

2. Research in the use of GATB as a selector for 
vocational trainees—by testing at the sophomore level 
and correlating results with criteria of success in voca- 
tional courses during the ensuing 3 years. 


Labor Market 
Information 


for Sehools 


By CLARE L. LEWIS 


Employment Consultant for Vocational Placement 
New York State Employment Service 


HE Employment Service in New York State, as 

well as schools and community agencies, have 

realized that, in order to make any counseling 
program for young people really effective in a com- 
munity, not only placement counselors but counselors 
in schools, Veterans Service Centers, and social agen- 
cies, too, need as much knowledge as possible concern- 
ing the economic background of their particular area 
and locality. They need information, too, on current 
labor market conditions and an up-to-date knowledge 
of industrial and occupational demands. Such being 
the situation, the New York State Employment Serv- 
ice, in an effort to contribute to a realistic approach 
to current conditions on the part of school counselors 
and others whose task it is to deal with young people 
who are about to enter the labor market for the first 
time has, twice a year since 1944, been issuing and 
circulating to counselors and other interested indi- 
viduals in the State, a publication called the Lasor 
MarRKET OUTLOOK. 
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3. Further study of means of adapting and organiz- 
ing local job information and labor market informa- 
tion for guidance purposes, and for curriculum plan- 
ning if the need is indicated. 

We look forward to progressively increasing service 
to local youth and the community by studying and 
analyzing the shortcomings of our existing programs; 
adapting or extending the use of available tools, tech- 
niques, and information to meet those needs; and 
expanding research activities to develop improved 
methods of recognizing problems and reaching their 
solution. 





George Washington University 


Labor market facts will help him find the right job after training. 


Material in the OuTrLooK has of course varied from 
time to time, but each issue has included: 

A. A background description of important labor 
market areas of the State with stress on leading in- 
dustrial activities, and 

B. A picture of current labor supply and demand 
in each area at present, with a statement also of the 
prospects for the near future, important industrial and 
occupational needs, and prevailing rates for beginners 
and for various types of skills. 

The information given is based primarily on reports 
prepared by local offices of the New York State Em- 
ployment Service and represents both the experience 
and opinion of local office personnel regarding labor 
market factors affecting employment opportunities fcr 
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young inexperienced workers under 21 years of age. 

Some issues, too, contain a section describing specific 
applicants and situations encountered in the employ- 
ment offices to illustrate why young people have failed 
to get and hold jobs. This material has filled a long- 
felt need and has been widely used in connection with 
courses in occupations, economic citizenship, social 
studies, or civics, conducted in high schools throughout 
the State. 


There has been a series of special articles also aimed 
at providing useful information to counselors and 
others who are responsible for assisting young people 
in their occupational adjustment. The subject matter 
in these articles is varied. The following titles give 
an idea of the coverage of the material presented: 


“Counseling and Placement of Young Workers— 
A Challenge to Schools and the Employment 
Service” 

“Services Available to Veterans Through the Em- 
ployment Service” 

*“Counseling Tools and Information” 

“The School-Public Employment Service Coopera- 
tion Program” 


*‘Beginners’ Jobs in Selected Industries” 

“General Clerical Work, Theory and Practice”’ 

“Labor Laws Affecting Employment of Minors” 

“Occupational Classification of Entry Job Seekers” 

Some of these articles have been suggested as a result 
of discussions with school counselors themselves. In 
fact, from the beginning, every effort has been made 
by NYSES to keep in touch with counselors in schools 
and community agencies, with a view to finding out 
what types of information would be most useful in 
order to make the material included in the OurLooK 
as practical and as pertinent as possible. As further 
assistance to counselors, there has been included in 
each issue a list of sources of information regarding 
labor market conditions in various occupations and 
industries. 

So far, this attempt on the part of the Employment 
Service to supply the schools and community agencies 
with current occupational and industrial information 
has met with most favorable response. In other words, 
in the whole plan of cooperation between the Employ- 
ment Service in New York and the schools, the LABor 
MarkKeET OuTLook has come to play a very important 
part. 


Voeational Trainees Graduate to Jobs 


By RAYMOND L. SULLIVAN 
Director, Mississippi State Employment Service 


N JULY 1947, the Trades Training Institute of 

Mississippi State College called upon the Missis- 

sippi State Employment Service for assistance. Its 
problems: 

Making courses of study realistic in terms of employ- 
ment possibilities within the State; reducing drop-out 
and change of course rates; making more attractive to 
enrollees certain unpopular courses; appraising effec- 
tiveness of course content and instruction methods in 
terms of preparation for jobs; providing positive coun- 
seling and placement service to graduates. 

Assigning a 3-member team representing programs 
and methods, labor market analysis, and occupational 
analysis, the MSES responded to the request for 
assistance. 

The project advanced on several fronts simulta- 
neously: 

A statistical study spotted drop-out and change-of- 
course trouble areas and gave clues as to causes. The 
detailed content of each of the 15 courses was sub- 
mitted to at least two authoritative employers of men 
in those occupations for analysis and comment; com- 
plete studies were made of each course as to student 
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flow, progress of trainees, equipment, course of study 
balanced against journeyman criteria, methods of 
instruction, attitude of trainees to course, ultimate 
objectives of trainees, effectiveness as shown by appli- 
cation of ORAL TRADE QuEsTIons to selected trainees; 
interviews (made through the 34 local offices) with 


‘ every appropriate employer in the State to determine 


for each occupation: number of qualified workers cur- 
rently needed, additional number to be needed dur- 
ing the next 6 months, additional number to be 
needed during second 6-month period; count of avail- 
able applicants in the State for each occupation for 
which training was given; planning for a comprehen- 
sive placement program in anticipation of first class 
of graduates. 

Factual material was assembled into a report, pre- 
sented graphically, by statistical tables and by nar- 
rative summary. 

Results included: Installation of two suggested 
courses of training not hitherto included; revisions and 
improvements in a number of courses; provision of 
recommended equipment and supplies toward more 

(Continued on page 24) 
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National Education Association 


Can they see the future and the jobs it will bring? 


Alabama Helps Its College 
Graduates Find Jobs 


By C. F. ANDERSON 


Director, Alabama State Employment Service 


Montgomery, Ala. 


- HE rung of a ladder was never meant for a man’s 
foot to rest upon, but only to support him in his 
progress to a higher rung.’”’ Thus wrote Thomas 

Henry Huxley of progress in general. The observa- 
tion is cited here as a specific commentary on the prog- 
ress of the Employment Service. Its story is an ac- 
count of progress up a ladder, where the ascent from 
rung to rung has marked rather clearly defined epochs 
in the history of a public service. 

We stood on the first rung of that ladder when, in 
the depression years, it was necessary to devote atten- 
tion to stabilizing a work force at the bottom levels of 
employment. The man who worked with his hands 
was the man of the hour. The ability to perform 
manual labor was often the only essential selection 
factor to employability, and white collars were readily 
exchanged for blistered hands. 
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This was mass placement, a temporary bulwark 
against mass unemployment. 

The agency moved to a second rung with the place- 
ment of technical workers in industries and offices 
revitalized by dollars flowing from the pockets of 
working people. 

Not until war demands necessitated intensive re- 
cruitment was our knowledge of skills and crafts more 
fully recognized and utilized. Effective placement of 
highly specialized workers during a national crisis 
moved us up again. 

On May 4 of last year, three ‘“‘new’? employment 
offices were opened in Alabama by the Department of 
Industrial Relations. They were small—each with a 
staff of but three individuals: a manager, an inter- 
viewer, and a stenographer. But the opening of these 
offices marked a step to a higher rung than the Em- 
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ployment Service had ever before reached. These of- 
fices were opened to give exclusive placement service 
to veteran and nonveteran graduating college stud- 
ents—professionally trained men and women who will 
be tomorrow’s makers and shapers of industry and its 
policies. 

Alabama, in setting up the Nation’s first State-oper- 
ated Graduate Placement Service, has moved to ac- 
complish another step in “‘placement penetration” at 
the professional and managerial level. Following a 
well-tried system of tapping opportunity at its source, 
efforts are directed toward placement of college grad- 
uates. To a large extent, the development of these 
career employment opportunities is taken in stride, in 
connection with our some 7,000 employer visits each 
month. 

The graduate placement program was undertaken 
with the conviction that the most prolific supply of 
talent and leadership is in the colleges today. As a 
placement agency, it should be the responsibility and 
the privilege of the Employment Service to make read- 
ily accessible to industry its richest storehouse of 
workers. ‘The key to this storehouse is simply a tele- 
phone call to the nearest Employment Service office. 
Alabama employers are being educated to use that key. 


Direct Contact With Industry 


Two of the graduate placement offices are located on 
college campuses—at the University of Alabama and 
at the Alabama Polytechnic Institute. Office space 
and utilities are provided by the schools themselves. 
The third, housed in the Birmingham professional of- 
fice, serves the three colleges of that area. 

Each office works directly with industry or in con- 
junction with local offices in Alabama to channel 
graduating seniors into jobs, where their abilities will 
best serve the interests of expanding industry in a 
growing State. 

Results of the program cannot be evaluated in terms 
of direct, quantitative placement volume. A recent 
placement, for instance, of a personnel director with 
one of the largest firms in the State is more than a 
placement. It is, so to speak, one of many placement 
investments that will pay compound interest in other 
placements in months and probably years to come. 

There are other results, equally significant and 
equally elusive to an ES-209, “Report of Local 
Office Activities.” 

The South could hardly be called a rich section. 
For a long time it has lost heavily of its trained young 
people to other areas offering higher salaries and 
wider industrial horizons. The Graduate Placement 
Offices have alerted industry to the full import of this 
loss. A number of firms have raised entrance wage 
rates and have strengthened promotional policies. 
Doors to the inner sanctum of top management have 
opened, in many instances for the first time, to the 
Employment Service. 
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Important as a Veteran Service 


The program is of particular importance as a veteran 
service. With veterans constituting a majority of col- 
lege enrollments which are at an all-time high, job 
placement presents a special responsibility. The vet- 
eran graduating from college today is seasoned by both 
military and civilian work experience. He merits pre- 
mium job opportunities. School officials have wel- 
comed assistance in meeting the challenge confronting 
them. 

Publicity has been widespread and constant. The 
local office field visiting program sounded off with a 
direct information service to all industries. Personal 
letters were written to employers throughout the State. 
The press and radio helped to launch the new service 
and have given it loyal support since its inception. 
Leading newspapers of the State have accorded it 
headline coverage and strong editorial support. 
Undergraduates are talking about it in frat houses and 
beneath thetrees of our college campuses. It promises 
much. 

For graduates, it promises accurate information 
about employment opportunities—about various com- 
panies and the relative merits of their promotional 
policies, insurance provisions, and the prospect of 
housing facilities and social environment. ‘That is the 
information the professionally trained person wants 
before making a choice about a job. Monetary con- 
siderations are often less important than the potential- 
ities of a job. 

For industry the program promises information 
about a student; how his grades ran; what student 
honors he had; what his military record was; his pre- 
vious work experience; and, most important, how he 
got along with his professors and his fellow students— 
his personal characteristics and adaptability. 





How Will the Future Judge Us? 


For the Employment Service, it promises a move to 
a top level position, where effective placement work 
can seep down to all other levels of employment. 
The college graduate of today may be the personnel 
director of tomorrow—or the chief engineer, or the 
first vice president. 

Will he look down the years at a service that helped 
him to get his start, and at a service that has grown 
with him—grown because he has grown? 

The effectiveness of the Graduate Placement Service 
will answer that question—and determine if our 
professional status has matured to top-rung calibre. 
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Farm Security Administration 


The job future of rural youth is important, too. 


Counseling Needs of Rural Y outh 


By AMBER ARTHUN WARBURTON 


Executive Secretary, Alliance for Guidance of Rural Youth 


LL young people need help in discovering and 
A developing their potentialities whether they live 
in rural or urban areas. The quality of living 
afforded by the community in which boys and girls 
are reared influences the possibilities of their best de- 
velopment. Because of the limitations today of edu- 
cational and other public services in many rural areas, 
counseling needs of the youth from rural homes are 
an urgent problem. 

Much progress must be made if we are to fulfill the 
goal of our democracy that all should share equal 
opportunity. Per capita expenditure for all public 
services—education, health, welfare—has generally 
lagged in rural communities where a large proportion 
of the Nation’s youth grow up. Consequently, many 
rural youth spend their days in out-moded, ill-kept, 
inadequately equipped schools; in crowded classrooms 
with poor lighting and ventilating facilities; the teacher 
may have sub-standard qualifications and _ teach 
throughout the year with no supervision. Often these 
children are in serious need of medical attention, 
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dental care, and require welfare and guidance serv- 
ices—none of which are available. They become 
indifferent to school and drop out before they have 
acquired even the rudiments of an elementary educa- 
tion. Parents, too, are often indifferent to the educa- 
tional needs of their children. School facilities are 
strained and educational authorities admit that they 
can do nothing for the children and youth who will 
not come to school. 

Responsibility for the education and guidance of 
youth cannot be dismissed as an exclusively local or 
State problem. American youth are mobile. Rural 
communities have always been enormous exporters of 
human resources. Mechanization of agricultural proc- 
esses is decreasing employment opportunity on the 
farm and gives impetus to migration. Young people 
from isolated rural homes need wise guidance to equip 
them for a satisfying personal life, able citizenship and 
competence on the job, whether they remain at home 
or migrate to compete on the home-ground of the 
urban boy and girl. 
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illustrative of the needs of rural youth for more 
adequate educational guidance and placement serv- 
ices is the situation in South Carolina—a State in 
which three-fourths of the population is classified as 
rural. The 1940 Census revealed that 35 percent of 
the State’s population, aged 25 and over, had received 
under 5 years of grade school or none, 33 percent had 
completed 5 to 8 years of grade school, 23 percent had 
completed 1 to 4 years of high school, and 9 percent 
had completed 1 to 4 years of college or more. 

The State Department of Education sought more 
specific information and tabulated school “‘drop-outs”’ 
beginning with a count of children enrolled in the 
first grade in the 1936-37 school year and traced the 
enrollment of this class through the eleventh grade 
in the 1946-47 school year. The results are shown in 
the accompanying graph. One-half of the Negro 
children of the 1936-37 first grade were not in the 
second grade the following year; less than one-eighth 
were on hand to enter the eighth grade; only. one out 
of nineteen enrolled in the eleventh grade. Among 
the white children, one-third disappeared from the 
fifth grade roll; only one-half entered the eighth grade 
and less than one-third were with their classmates in 
the eleventh grade. 

The Vocational Guidance Division of the South 
Carolina State Department of Education keeps this 
tabulation of ‘‘drop-outs’’ constantly before them. 


A study of the drop-outs of one grade, beginning when this class entered 
the first grade in 1936-37, and following it until this same class entered the 
eleventh grade in 1946-47. 
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These tragic figures spell out their guidance job 
The baffling problem is: What can be done with re- 
sources available to adjust the curriculum to the needs 
of these children so that they will come to school and 
remain long enough to discover and develop their 
potentialities? 

Another dramatic illustration of the problems of 
youth is that of Harlan County, Ky.—a _ rural- 
industrial area faced with problems similar to those of 
South Carolina. Of the 18,000 children, aged 6 to 18 
years, on the census rolls, less than 14,000 were en- 
rolled in the 1946-47 school year, and attendance 
for many of these was irregular. The school people 
recognize nonattendance as a symptom of many things 
that are wrong. 


How Can the Community Help? 


Last spring the Harlan County Public Schools and 
the County Planning Council wanted to do something 
about their accumulated problems. They invited the 
Alliance for Guidance of Rural Youth to help arrange 
a 4-day conference to focus attention on what the com- 
munity could do about formulating plans for programs 
dealing with guidance, vocational adjustment, health, 
nutrition and child welfare to prevent delinquency. 
Consultants from the Kentucky State Department of 
Education and Department of Health and Nutrition, 
Employment Service, the University of Kentucky and 
from various U. S. Departments and services in Wash- 
ington assisted in the planning and participated in the 
discussion. Recommended programs emerged from 
the conferences and began to be translated into com- 
munity action. 

The group that discussed “Occupational Outlook 
and Training of the Boys and Girls” surveyed their 
problems with a clear eye. Migration of young 
people away from the county received considerable 
attention. ‘Exporting talent’? from rural areas was 
admitted to be costly. It has been estimated that 
rural districts contribute about $2% billion a year to 
cities as it costs about $1,500 to rear a boy to 15 years 
of age. Schools and colleges, it was thought, had 
aided in educating youth away from rural life instead 
of training them in the skills needed to do the profes- 


sional, commercial and industrial jobs required in the 


social organization and economy of the home com- 
munity. 

The following recommendations were made for 
guidance of migration: 

1. Help each pupil to discover his true abilities and 
provide him with the kind of education he needs. 
This requires skillful counseling, supplemented by a 
minimum test program and in-service training for 
teachers in guidance techniques. 

2. Get occupational information about jobs in the 
county and its vicinity as well as wider vocational 
opportunities. Make this information available to 
teachers, pupils, and parents. 

3. Discuss with every pupil his interests, abilities, 
special talents, previous work and study experience, 
results of tests, and his attitudes and feelings about 
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Today's rural students 
may be tomorrow's 


urban workers. 


leaving his home community. Help him to make a 
carefully considered decision about migration. 

4. Provide suitable education for youth who stay 
home and those who move to other regions. Provide 
basic training and special training for jobs in the 
county. They should not decide to migrate merely 
because they do not have skill to do the work in the 
county or because of superficial reasons. 

5. Increase opportunities for employment in the 
county. Develop new industries using the natural 
resources of the county. Attract industries to county, 
if possible, in line with the tendency to decentralize 
large industries. Make a survey of vocational oppor- 
tunities and possibilities. 

6. Develop a county-wide guidance program and a 
county-wide training program. Apprenticeship train- 
ing made an intrinsic part of school education is a 
promising development. Make available to the 
schools monthly reports on job opportunities collected 
by local employment offices. 

The special group of the Institute concerned with 
vocational guidance, and which included representa- 
tives of high school students, recognized that. in addi- 
tion to the heavy out-migration, few young people 
continued their education beyond high school and too 
many withdrew from school before completing ele- 
mentary or high school. It was agreed that needed 
guidance should accomplish the following: Afford 
reasonable chance to the individual for the right choice 
of a field of work; effect an economic saving to the in- 
dividual as well as the employer; broaden the vision of 
youth as to opportunities both within and outside the 
county; inspire confidence as to the individual’s fitness 
and ability to approach prospective employers for 
employment; and readjust returning veterans and dis- 
placed war workers returning to the county. It was 
also felt that occupational information and guidance 
should be available on an individuai basis at any grade 
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level as need arises, on a group basis beginning with the 
seventh grade and for out-of-school youth and adults, 
either individually or in groups; and finally that voca- 
tional training facilities were inadequate to meet the 
needs of all youth in the county. 


Immediate and Long-Range Programs 


The vocational guidance group recommended both 
an immediate and long-range program. Immediate 
steps to be taken in launching the county-wide voca- 
tional ‘guidance program called for a meeting of the 
county school principals to select a high school for 
a pilot vocational guidance program to be used as a 
basis for extending a uniform program to all county 
schools as soon as feasible. The pilot program was to 
include: (1) Training of selected teachers in funda- 
mental counseling and vocational guidance techniques; 
(2) establishing an occupational information circulat- 
ing library with bibliography listed in Teacher’s 
Manual and posted on school bulletin boards; (3) 
arranging classes in “Occupations”; (4) arranging 
trips to the Area Trade School and local industries and 
shops for classes or interested groups; (5) arranging 
classes in job-hunting techniques for school-leavers; 
(6) establishing liason with local Employment Service 
counselor for exchange of occupational and _ labor- 
market information, both local and outside the county, 
which will be incorporated in the classes on ““Occupa- 
tions’; and (7) installing experimental aptitude test- 
ing program, using var, ous aptitude tests and interest 
inventories including those developed by the U. S. 
Employment Service. 

Long-range plans recommended were as follows: (1) 
Develop a county-wide occupational information and 
vocational guidance program based on the pilot pro- 
gram developed in carrying out ‘‘immediate steps’’; 
(2) increase vocational training facilities for in-school 
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and out-of-school youth and adults, both as to equip- 
ment and types of courses; (3) establish industrial arts 
classes in each school; (4) arrange for more adequate 
bus transportation from all parts of the county to Area 
Trade School; (5) explore thoroughly the potentiali- 
ties for developing new industries in the county in 
order to provide additional employment opportunities 
for county youth. Experts in various fields from State, 
Federal, and other agencies should be consulted and 
the Harlan County Planning Council should assume 
leadership and responsibility for this activity. 


Couaselor Training Course 


During the current school year the program outlined 
under “‘immediate steps” was carried out. Since the 
Kentucky State Department of Education has not 
availed itself of funds provided by the George-Barden 
Act to develop a State guidance program, the Harlan 
County people have leaned heavily on help from the 
State and local offices of the Employment Service for 
assistance in carrying out these recommendations. 
A cooperative arrangement was worked out whereby 
the Kentucky State Employment Service gave a 5- 


day, 30-hour counselor training course for the staff 


of its own local office as well as 23 staff members from 
the six high schools of the county. In connection with 
a plan for training teachers to conduct a testing pro- 
gram, staff of the Employment Service will give apti- 
tude tests to seniors of the pilot school and will help 


in the counseling of these students. Employment 
Service staff will also give a selected battery of tests 
to the seniors of other Harlan County schools. 

Thus in Harlan County a perspective has been 
gained of what a rural community can do to help 
itself. It is significant that the Employment Service 
is taking an important part in this program. In so 
doing it is not only improving the quality of guidance 
service to in-school youth, but is also enhancing its 
own program of service to youth entering or already 
in the labor market. 

The Employment Service can give invaluable 
assistance to many other rural communities by par- 
ticipating with school people, Agricultural Exten- 
sion Service personnel, public health nurses, welfare 
workers, churches and men’s and women’s clubs in a 
united effort to define and act upon the youth prob- 
lems in the community. Sometimes this may require 
extraordinary measures. For example, mobile coun- 
seling units may have to be organized to meet each 
individual youth on his own grounds—in the school, 
in the church or in the clinic. Again it may be neces- 
sary for the Employment Service to train personnel of 
schools and other agencies to carry on its services and 
use its tools in inaccessible rural areas. Whatever it 
takes, one thing is certain—all agencies must work 
together unselfishly with the single objective of maxi- 
mum effective service to those who need it. 

Youth can and will be served in those communities 
which accept this philosophy of operation. 


Young Workers in Rural Communities 


By L. R. HANSEN 


VER and Counseling Interviewer 
Nebraska State Employment Service 


OUTH’S entrance into the labor market is a 

really constructive opportunity for the employ- 

ment service counseling program. It challenges 
understanding, patience, initiative. The right start 
for youth is imperative; otherwise ability may be lost 
and young ambitions thwarted. 

Local office aids to counseling have recently been 
expanded by means of the OccuPATIONAL GUIDE 
SERIES, the Occupational Analysis and Industrial 
Services, and introduction of the GENERAL APTITUDE 
Test Battery. All these make for an orderly ap- 
proach in the counseling process. However, local con- 
ditions may at times tend to retard the program in its 
final phase—successful placement of the individual. 
A thorough understanding of community conditions is 
therefore of prime importance too. 

The four counties served by one of our local offices 
have a total population of about 60,000. They are 
located in a typically agricultural section producing 
grain and livestock. The area has approximately 
1,100 employers in 33 towns and villages, only 10 per- 
cent of whom employ eight or more people. With 
two or three exceptions, even the larger commercial 
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and industrial establishments do not have a trained 
personnel director. Few are departmentalized except 
in a quasi supervisory manner. For the most part, 
proprietors and managers prefer to exercise over-all 
supervision and control of hiring and firing practices. 

It is readily apparent from the above that we en- 


‘ counter situations which differ greatly from those pre- 


vailing in urban centers. In other words, instead of 
following more or less routine procedure, specialized 
services of one kind or another are sometimes required, 
depending on the combination of circumstances en- 
countered in each case. For example: Even in the 
skilled trades and clerical positions, few of the jobs are 
of a specialized nature. Most of them combine a 
variety of duties involving several occupational 
classifications. 

Early in 1947, when a member of the local high 
school faculty was designated—after special training— 
as vocational guidance counselor, we immediately 
made arrangements with him for mutual cooperation. 
Frequent interchange of information, methods, and 
aids was made—and the arrangement was, in itself, 
most satisfactory. 
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As a result, a considerable number of last year’s 
graduates, that is, those who sought jobs instead of 
entering institutions of higher learning, entered upon 
employment without direct contact with our office. 
Those who were routed to our office were given the 
benefit of a counseling service that began where the 
high school vocational guidance program left off. 

Over-all results at that time appeared to be quite 
satisfactory. However, it later developed that in too 
many cases dissatisfaction cropped up, either on the 
part of the employer or the employee. 

A preliminary investigation indicated that the chief 
cause of dissatisfaction was—in the employer’s case 
what he defined as the worker’s inability to adjust 
himself to his work, or to fit himself properly into the 
employer’s organization. From the employee angle, 
the cause of dissatisfaction appeared to be the lack of 
opportunity for advancement, or a feeling that his 
efforts were not appreciated by the employer. 

The conclusion we reached was that, in both cases, 
these causes were merely the surface indications; that 
the real cause went deeper. We made an exhaustive 
study of several cases and finally determined the under- 
lying cause: the lack of an established program of in- 
duction training for new employees. Naturally, the 
absence of such a program works to the disadvantage 
of both employer and employee, in that it tends to 
retard productive output and earning capacity, since 
few employers will increase a worker’s wages until 
after that worker has demonstrated that he is worth 
more. 

In several cases, the employee had not even been 
informed concerning what was expected of him. Fur- 
ther investigation revealed that this condition prevailed 
quite generally. The employer’s attitude appeared to 
be that the employee, if he was any good, should make 
himself generally useful, should be able to see what 
needed to be done, and should do it of his own volition 
without being told. 


We made up our minds to do something about it, but 
had to proceed cautiously, so as to not have it appear 
that we were interfering. We began by initiating 
follow-up procedure within a week after placement of 
young or inexperienced workers. In each case where 
there was even a hint of dissatisfaction, we expressed 
a desire to assist the employer in correcting any diffi- 
culties. At the opportune time we mentioned that 
most successful establishments, large or small, operate 
on the theory that any employee, regardless of his 
ability, is not likely to be thoroughly satisfactory unless 
he is told and understands exactly what is expected of 
him. If this didn’t seem to make the right impression, 
we pointed out that similar jobs vary greatly in dif- 
ferent establishments, and cited instances in which 
seemingly unsatisfactory employees had become valu- 
able assets to the employer’s organization after the 
employer had given them a clear and thorough under- 
standing of their duties with respect to that particular 
establishment. 

Evidently our efforts made an impression on the 
employers. At least there appeared to be a lessening 
of the dissatisfaction which was in evidence earlier. 

Accordingly, included in our counseling program 
for this year’s crop of graduates, is a pre-referral inter- 
view with each prospective employer. At such time 
we shall explain that care was exercised in selecting, 
counseling, and, where necessary, testing of appli- 
cants to assure a type of employee that meets the needs 
of the organization; and that a vital requirement to 
assure satisfactory performance on the job is that the 
applicant be told what the demands of the job are as 
they pertain to the employer’s establishment. 

We are convinced that this phase of the industrial 
services program is vitally important in connection 
with youth counseling in the local area. We feel 
assured that it can be accomplished successfully, to the 
advantage of employer and employee alike, thus im- 
proving our service to the community and strengthen- 
ing our employer relations program. 


Vocational Trainees Graduate to Jobs 


(Continued from page 17) 


adequately fitting trainees for job entry immediately 
upon graduation; provision of accurate job informa- 
tion and establishment of a format for such information 
as a constant service by the school to its students; 
adjustment of assignment to courses more nearly in 
line with opportunities for earnings. 

It is significant that, in the first annual report of the 
school, published 6 months after the MSES survey, 
data from the Employment Service were included on 
16 of the 47 pages of the annual report. 

After the survey was completed, a continuing place- 
ment plan was perfected. The school provides the 
MSES, at least 1 month in advance, a list of the 
trainee$ to graduate, with a brief summary of their 
qualifications and a statement of the locality in which 
they prefer to work. Through a specially devised 
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“available applicant’’ procedure, job opportunities are 
explored in those localities. Applications are taken by 
the local office nearest the school. Results thus far: 
Satisfactory placements almost immediately upon 
graduation. ‘Teamwork with the school and with the 
individual students has been uniformly excellent. 

A valuable byproduct of the perusal by employers of 
the courses of study and of the State-wide job oppor- 
tunity survey has been the greatly increased accept- 
ance of graduates, and wider and deeper acquaintance 
of employers with the school. 

While expensive in man-hours, the project seems to 
have been profitable in the light of services rendered to 
the vocational trainees and to the employers who need 
their services. 
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Rotary, NYSES and Schools Team Up... 


Part-Time Jobs for In-School Youth 


By WEBSTER W. EATON 


Manager, Elmira Office, New York State Employment Service 


LMIRA, New York, is a community of about 

65,000 population. It is an industrial city with 

varied industries which manufacture, for the most 
part, heavy goods and producers’ goods. The city has 
a cultural background, and here is located Elmira 
College, the oldest women’s college in the United 
States. 

In 1946, the newly elected president of the Rotary 
Club approached the manager of the local office of 
the USES, also a member of the Rotary Club, with 
the suggestion that the club sponsor a project for the 
employment of youth. The manager took this up 
immediately for the reason that the local office had 
never been able to do very much in the way of getting 
part-time employment for school boys and girls be- 
cause of staff limitations. In any case, it had not 
taken applications from boys and girls under the age of 
16, which is the minimum legal age for full-time em- 
ployment in the State of New York. After some dis- 
cussion, a cooperative plan was arrived at whereby the 
local office of the USES (now NYSES) would furnish 
the space, desk, telephone, forms, files, clerical and 
secretarial work, and such training as required, and 
the Rotary Club would provide a qualified paid 
worker to do the job. 


Pre-launching Steps 


Before launching the plan, it was discussed with the 
Superintendent of Schools, who felt that full coopera- 
tion of the schools would be in order. The plan was 
then submitted to officials of the Rotary Club and 
officials of the USES at the State level. Both organi- 
zations accepted the plan, and a qualified worker was 
appointed. 

The worker was a mature woman, well known in 
the city. She was qualified for this type of work by 
education, training, and experience. She was a col- 
lege graduate, had done a great deal of volunteer 
social work in the community, serving on boards of 
the Girl Scouts, the social setthement, Child and Fam- 
ily Welfare, YWCA, etc. Furthermore, she had been 
employed in two of the State’s largest industries during 
the war, doing personnel work. The Rotary Club 
agreed to heremployment on a part-time basis. Her 
hours were from 10 a. m. to 5 p. m., 5 days a week. 
She was given special training by the Employment 
Service—training similar to that given to interviewers 
and counselors within the ES. Thus she was thor- 
oughly familiar with our procedures, forms, general 
policies, and materials including Parr IV of the 
DicTIONARY OF OCCUPATIONAL TITLES. 
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‘the project. 


At the start of the school year, in September 1946, 
the president of the Rotary Club appointed a spon- 
soring committee for the project. Included in the 
membership were the school principals and a number 
of leading industrialists and businessmen who are 
employers. 

The worker first set about arranging for full cooper- 
ation with the various high schools. Referrals were 
made through the student advisors of the high schools. 
It was agreed that no students would be referred to 
part-time employment without the concurrence of the 
school advisors. Arrangements were made with the 
Board of Education for expeditious issuance of work 
permits. Publicity articles then appeared in the press, 
and high school students, 14 years of age and over, 
were invited to register with the Employment Service 
for part-time jobs. During the year, the worker made 
regular visits to employers, the project grew rapidly, 
and was favorably accepted by the community. 


Results Gratifying 


At the end of the school year in June 1947, the 
record showed 563 students registered during the year 
from 29 different schools in the area. During the 
school year, 395 placements were tallied. It was de- 
termined that many of the temporary placements had 
become regular part-tinie jobs. Furthermore, the 
placement figures do not give a complete picture since 
in many Cases, repeat calls for sitters and yard workers 
were made direct from employer to applicant. 

Both the New York State Employment Service and 
the Rotary Club felt that the project was highly suc- 
cessful, and both organizations wished to have it con- 
tinued. A new administration of the Rotary Club, 
taking office in July 1947, approved continuation of 
The worker for the first year had resigned 
to become Director of Placement at Elmira College, 
but a new worker was found with appropriate qualifi- 
cations. She had been a newspaper woman for a 
number of years and manager of the advertising de- 
partment of a daily, where she became very familiar 
with the needs of business in general. Also, as a 
citizen of the community, she had served on the 
boards of various organizations, including the Girl 
Scouts, the YWCA, and others. The Employment 
Service repeated the special training for the new 
worker. 

During the second year, it was easier to launch the 
project. The schools, familiar with the procedures, 
were ready to cooperate. The good repute estab- 
lished among employers during the first year was 

(Continued on page 27) 
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IF YOUTH 
Is TO BE 
SERVED 


By OLGA M. SORENSEN 


Chief, Occupational Analysis and Staff Training 
South Dakota State Administrative Office 


HE ES field visitor having accomplished the 


purpose of his visit was about to leave. The em- 

ployer, however, seemed reluctant to end the visit. 
He returned to his employment problems, the most 
serious of which was the inability to get qualified and 
dependable office help. This is how he put it: ‘Sure, 
I have all of my jobs filled today, but with what kind 
of workers? For the most part, with girls who have 
had a smattering of business training. Attracted by 
good salaries they quit school before finishing their 
business course. If the first job demanded too much of 
them they could shop around. The business world 
was full of good opportunities.” 

Then he added: ‘“‘Why don’t you Employment Serv- 
ice people get next to the schools and tell those kids 
our angle of this employment problem? Why don’t 
you make them understand that job-shopping may 
be good today, but when the labor situation changes 
and we have a dozen girls waiting in the rece ption 
room for each one of our openings, the partially- 
qualified workers, who are usually inefficient, are 
going to have to exchange places with those who 
are fully- trained and prepared to take their jobs 
seriously.’ 

It so happened that the counselor in the local office 
was scheduled to speak to the senior class of the high 
school on the following day. The field visitor at once 
relayed the employer’s statements to the counselor and 
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Courtesy National Education Associatior 


A choice smile when the job choice is right. 


the employer’s angle became a part of her discussion. 

An isolated instance? No, in less direct ways many 
employers are pointing up this problem to ES person- 
nel. Is the challenge being met in your area by 
planned cooperation with schools and other commu- 
nity agencies, and by realistic employment counseling 
in your offices whe n out-of-school youth bring their 
problems to you? 

Miracles are not accomplished over night, but surely 
no organization is better equipped than is the ES for 
these tasks: To analyze what industry expects of the 
young entrant into the labor market; to cooperate 
with schools in developing their guidance programs; 
and to assist the school and out-of-school youth in 
planning a satisfactory and stabilized vocational future 
as a long-range program. 

Professional personnel in the ES have not yet given 
proper recognition to the invaluable occupational aids 
that are at hand; too often job descriptions, occupa- 
tional guides, aptitude tests, and labor market infor- 
mation publications become just so much more file 
material. If youth is to be adequately served, an 
awareness of the value of these materials and an ap- 
preciation of their usefulness must be developed. 

Consider for a moment some examples which may 
illustrate the above statements. Recently an ES rep- 
resentative was invited to speak to a group of Hi-Y 
boys by the local YMCA Boys’ Director. After a 20- 
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minute discussion of factors to consider in selecting a 
field of work and local job opportunities, the meeting 
was opened to questions and answers. The ES repre- 
sentative had planned to spend approximately a half 
hour with the group; instead he spent 2 hours. A 
considerable supply of various occupational informa- 
tion materials had been brought to the meeting. The 
young men were invited to examine them. Some 
selected job descriptions of professional occupations in 
which they were interested; some divided their atten- 
tion and scanned all the materials; and some spent the 
time in asking pertinent and amazingly penetrating 
questions of the ES representative. It was obvious 
that making occupational information available to 
young people is a definite responsibility of the ES. 

Last summer an ES representative was invited by 
the State Department of Public Instruction to appear 
before and participate in a State-wide conference of 
school administrators and guidance teachers. A 
rather brief explanation of the ES counseling program 
resulted in considerable questioning concerning the 
assistance that school people can get from the ES. 
There was a frank admission that the vocational 
guidance field was one of the least explored in the 
school guidance program. School administrators 
appear eager to avail themselves of the assistance the 
ES can give them in this field which is vital to-every 
community. 

During the past year, ES personnel have been in- 
vited to appear before high school student groups to 
discuss such topics as: What to Consider in Making a 
Vocational Choice; How to Apply for a Job; What 
are the Local and State Job Opportunities? 

A local office counselor and a member of the State 
staff will participate at the request of the Dean of 
Women in the ‘“‘Careers-Day”’ program of one of the 
colleges in the State. ES representatives have been 
invited by the State Department of Public Instruction 
to take part in a State guidance conference. The 
conference is planned on a workshop basis and the ES 
representative will serve with the group assigned to 
employment counseling. 

We feel these activities are merely the beginning of 
a community participation program in which the ES 
stands as an advisor, an assistant, and a source of in- 
formation. Can we in the ES, possessed of the knowl- 
edge, techniques, and tools that are essential, shirk 
this responsibility or close our eyes to it because it 
means extra effort and sometimes an encroachment 
upon our limited time? Not if we consider that our 
very future existence depends upon the young people 
who will be the applicants, employers, and legislators 
of tomorrow. Not if we are to fulfill our professional 
responsibility of service. 





Part-time Jobs for In-school Youth 
(Continued from page 25) 


paying off. Orders came in regularly. Moreover, we 
have been widening the scope of the activity both as to 
employers and applicants served. Feature articles in 
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the newspapers on the project have brought a good 
response both from applicants and employers. We 
have also described the project on local radio 
programs. 

During this second year of operation, we have felt it 
would be interesting to record the amount of earnings 
of the applicants. This would give the Rotary Club 
a measure of the value of the project in view of its 
investment. It is also interesting to note the addi- 
tional money made available to young people for use 
in the community. Here is the record: 

During the first 5 months of the school year 1947-48, 
there were 760 student interviews; 194 placements; 
earnings amounting to $7,450.51. The students came 
from 20 different schools in the area, including Elmira 
College. 

An idea of the type of the jobs filled can be gleaned 
from the following tabulation. Remember, these are 
all part-time jobs being filled by boys and girls who 
are attending school. 





Placements 


September 1947 through February 1948 
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The New York State Employment Service is very 
pleased with this project. Located in our office and 
using our telephone, it helps to publicize our service 


.to the community. The Rotary Youth Employment 


Service found itself receiving some inappropriate 
orders, and naturally turned them over to the Employ- 
ment Service. Likewise, the Employment Service, 
unable to find a qualified applicant for an order, may 
suggest the Rotary Youth Employment Service to the 
employer, with good results. Through this arrange- 
ment, we feel that many of the best students in the 
local schools have a chance to make the acquaintance 
of the local office. Thus when they graduate, it will 
be quite natural for them to apply through us for full- 
time employment. 

The project cannot fail to increase the quality of our 
applicant file, and the closeness of our cooperation 
with the Rotary Club in the project, in itself, helps the 
prestige and standing of the local office. A job is being 
done for employers and they appreciate it; certainly 
the same can be said of the youth. 
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EMPLOYMENT FOR YOUTH 


A Report From 


The California Conference on Youth Welfare 


T THE invitation of the Governor of California, 
A 1,500 delegates met in Sacramento on January 29 
and 30 to consider current problems affecting the 
lives of California youth. The conference was called 
upon the recommendation of the California Youth 
Committee, the Crime Commission on Juvenile Jus- 
tice, the Youth Authority, and other State departments 
interested in the welfare of youth. Approximately 300 
young people, representing schools and community 
organizations, participated in the 13 discussion groups 
into which the conference was divided. 
“Employment for Youth” was the subject of the sec- 
tion meeting with Dr. Edwin Lee, Dean of the School 
of Education, U. C. L. A., as chairman. Following 
are significant excerpts from the preliminary state- 
ment of findings and recommendations, as reported by 
the Section Chairman.! 


Work is rightfully the privilege of every youth, regardless of 
race, color, or national origin, who desires or needs employment. 
It is likewise the obligation of every youth in increasing measure 
as he approaches adulthood. 


Work is not slavery, nor is it necessarily drudgery. Rather, 
does it present opportunity for self-expression as well as self- 
support and, with few exceptions, it is one of the main avenues 
through which youth and adults alike may make a major part of 
their contribution to human and social welfare. 


It follows that California has both an obligation to see to it 
that its youth are prepared to do work that needs to be done and 
also a responsibility to provide suitable opportunities for those 
who are qualified for employment. This does not mean that 
youth should be directed or regimented into specified occupa- 
tions even though choice of these occupations may be desirable 
from the point of view of the State. It does mean that with the 
growing complexity of the occupational world, occupational 
adjustment through trial and error must be supplanted by 
wisely conceived, well-organized, adequately supported pro- 
grams of vocational counseling, training, and placement suited 
to the various conditions prevailing throughout the State. 


Basic to any reasonable attack on the problem is a continuing 
study and interpretation of the facts and conditions pertaining 
to occupational activity in the several communities, large and 
small, of the State, followed by dissemination of the findings to 
all interested parties—parents, youth, teacher, counselors, em- 
ployers, labor unions, youth serving agencies, and the like. 
Such comprehensive surveys should be launched by the schools 
in cooperation with business, industry, agriculture, labor, and 
particularly with such governmental organizations as_ the 
CSES, the State Department of Labor, and the State Depart- 
ment of Education. 


Adequate vocational guidance for all youth is the first requisite to 
meeting the employment problems of youth. Essential to a truly effec- 
tive program of vocational guidance in each community is a 
sufficient number of skillful, intelligent counselors trained in the 
techniques of guidance, and alert to the actual conditions of 
employment in the community and the State. Leadership in 
the development of such programs should stem from the State 
Department of Education. 


! The Governor’s Conference on Youth Welfare—Preliminary 


Report of Section Findings and Recommendations—published 
by California Youth Authority, Sacramento, California. 
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A second requisite which logically accompanies effective counseling is 
vocational training and may be of different kinds. 


(1) It may be largely training in high school, junior college, 
or in a college or university. 

(2) It may be of the cooperative type—part-time in school 
and part-time in employment in the occupation for which 
training is being taken. 

(3) It may be of the apprenticeship type in which most of the 
skills and techniques are learned on the job under indenture 
agreements, the schools’ responsibility being limited to related 
subject matter. 


(4) It, in almost all occupations, must be continued by on- 
the-job and upgrading training which is more accurately the 
beginning of adult education. 


In none of these can it be truly asserted that the State or local 
communities have achieved anything approaching maximum 
accomplishment. ‘There should be greatly expanded programs 
in each of the four areas. There is particular need for expansion 
in apprenticeship opportunities. 

A third requisite of occupational adjustment is induction into employ- 
ment. Youth will need aid in finding and securing jobs. Place- 
ment must be something more than job hunting or employee 
grabbing. It must be an intelligent bringing together of youth 
with their interests, abilities and capacities on the one hand and 
the needs of business and industry on the other hand. 


This section believes that effective placement can be best 
accomplished through the combined efforts of the schools and 
the State Employment Service; and it recommends that the leaders 
at the State level of both of these agencies take the initiative in 
developing a plan of cooperation which will offer to every youth 
the information he needs about job opportunities and provide 
assistance in applying for and obtaining work that will best use 
his training knowledge and interests. 


The existing legislation concerning employment of youth was 
discussed at length by the section and resulted in the following 
unanimous action: 


The section on “Employment for Youth” requests the Youth 
Committee:and the Governor to set up a committee or commis- 
sion to study the laws applying to the employment of youth to 
the end that amendment, enlargement or recodification of such 
laws may be recommended to the State Legislature. 


* * * * * 


The section took account of the fact that many youth through 
no fault of their own are denied opportunity for training in 
occupations for which they are equipped by ability and previous 
education. 


It was of the opinion that a system of State scholarships which 
would conserve unusual ability should be contemplated, and 
suitable plans for its wise administration be developed. 


The section voiced the hope that employers generally will 
make every effort to provide employment for all qualified youth 
who are in need of work. It was not unaware of the possibility, 
however, that economic conditions may make it necessary that 
some goverrimental agency shall assume the responsibility for 
providing for unemployed youth during periods of depression, 
and that appropriate plans should be in the making. 


It was recognized by the section that “work experience” 
programs, although not specifically preparatory to vocational 
competence, are nevertheless an important factor in the early 
stages of youth’s occupational adjustment and should be incor- 
porated into any community program of employment for youth. 
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Training for their place in the world of 
work, 


George Washington University 


A COMMUNITY-CENTERED GUIDANCE PROGRAM 


By CARL E. DEISENROTH 


Vocational Appraiser, Pasadena Guidance Center for Veterans 


YPICAL of American towns and cities every- 

where is a feeling of responsibility for the reas- 

similation of the veteran into the community life. 
Basic to such reassimilation and his readjustment is 
the selection of a vocational goal which is consistent 
with his interest and ability pattern, and for which 
local employment opportunities exist. ‘This process 
can best be accomplished through a vocational guid- 
ance agency based upon the broadest possible com- 
munity cooperation. We may trace the early steps in 
the development of such a community-centered 
guidance program in the Guidance Center for Veter- 
ans at Pasadena, California. 

Although this center began as a Veterans Adminis- 
tration project, it has developed consistently, during 
the slightly more than 114 years of its existence, in 
the direction of broad community participation and 
service. Personnel changes have occurred with the 
result that the appraisers, psychometrists, librarian, 
and clerks now are employees of the Pasadena Board 
of Education, operating under the supervision of the 
Veterans Administration Chief of the center. In ef- 
fect, the Chief acts as liaison officer between the Vet- 
erans Administration and the educational system, thus 
ensuring compliance with this Federal agency’s reg- 
ulations, directives, and policies. 

A survey of the vocational advisement process itself 
illustrates the kind of community cooperation which 
exists. Referral of the veteran to the center is made 
by California State Employment Service interviewers, 
school counselors, Veterans Service Centers, the Red 
Cross, veterans’ organizations, religious agencies, 
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other Veterans Administration facilities, or may be 
initiated by the veteran himself. 

During the advisement process, conventional ap- 
praisal devices do not provide the sole source of infor- 
mation about the veteran. Reports of family and 
employer contacts made by various organizations such 
as the Red Cross, and long-range school records con- 
taining much more than mere academic information 
may be used by the vocational appraiser to form an 
integral part of the total picture. An extensive library 
of occupational information at the center is employed 
by both the veteran and the appraiser. This collec- 
tion of material includes not only occupational descrip- 
tions and analyses, but the latest reports available 


from the research staffs of the California State Employ- 


ment Service and the Bureau of Labor Statistics on 
labor trends and occupational opportunities. The 
training and training facilities officers of the Veterans 
Administration also keep the center informed about 
specific openings, shortages, and surpluses in the local 
labor market. 

In the placement of veterans who have completed 
advisement, the appraisers assume responsibility for 
offering practical suggestions of job possibilities, and 
urge each veteran to exploit fully the resources of the 
California State Employment Service. This Service 
is particularly valuable to the non-disabled veteran 
because of the priority necessarily given to disabled 
men by Veterans Administration placement facilities. 
Contacts with private industries, especially those in 
early developmental stages, are made by representa- 
tives of the Center to determine which occupational 
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specialists will be in demand, and in which employ- 
ment areas apprentices are desired. Representatives 
of the Center also meet with California State Employ- 
ment Service personnel in order to be immediately 
aware of changes in the local placement picture. The 
aims and procedures of the Center are outlined for 
luncheon clubs and civic groups, and their members 
are urged to visit the Center that they may appreciate 
more fully its potential services to them. The school 
placement officers also cooperate in placing veteran 
graduates in job openings made directly available to 
the schools. Thus the Center is moving toward the 
utilization of all available community resources in the 
process of advisement, from the initial phase of referral 
to the ultimate goal of job placement. 

The Guidance Center has been a very active par- 
ticipant in research-service projects which are of great 
potential value to the community as a whole. In 
response to the request of the Joint Apprenticeship 
Committee and a representative of the State Depart- 
ment of Industrial Relations for the services of the 
Pasadena City Schools in improving selection tech- 
niques for candidates for machinist apprenticeships, 
a committee has been formed to develop such a pro- 
gram. Participating in this Planning Committee to 
Develop an Appraisal Program for the Selection of 
Machinists Apprentices are members of the Center, 
along with the representatives of the California State 
Employment Service, the State Department of Indus- 
trial Relations, the Machinists Union, employers, 
Pasadena City Schools, and the State Department of 
Education. The specific objective of this group is to 


establish an appraisal technique which will make pos- 
sible the selection of better qualified candidates for 
apprenticeship. A battery of measures has been set 
up to evaluate such factors as ability to learn, voca- 
tional interest, mechanical comprehension, ability to 
visualize spatial relations, dexterity with small instru- 
ments, finger dexterity, and personality characteris- 
tics. Evaluation of candidates will proceed both as an 
advisory service to the Joint Apprenticeship Committee 
(including representatives of both management and 
labor), and as a research program directed toward the 
determination of techniques and norms specifically 
pertinent to this situation. Thus, service to the com- 
munity and continuing research to improve that service 
will go forward hand in hand. 

Plans are being studied for further research-service 
projects. Among those being considered is an occu- 
pational survey of the entire Pasadena area. Such a 
project would entail the active participation of educa- 
tion, business, industry, Government, home, labor, 
religious, civic and welfare agencies. 

In all of the activities outlined above, we can observe 


_a developing community-centered guidance program. 


Support from all agencies grows as more community 
needs are fulfilled, and in this way a circular process 
makes such a program increasingly capable of meeting 
increasing demands upon it. While it is not suggested 
that the ideal answer for all guidance problems has 
been reached, the developing spirit of community co- 
operation and a continuing vision of the center’s re- 
ponsibility and service to the community seem to offer 
guides along the road to eventual success. 


The Louisville Citizens Committee on Youth Employment 


By CATHERINE RICHARDSON 


Senior Employment Counselor, KSES, Louisville, Ky. 


OUISVILLE was one of the two cities in the 
United States selected for a study of youth em- 
ployment by the Department of Labor. Repre- 

sentatives from the Child Labor and Youth Employ- 
ment Branch, Division of Labor Standards, came to 
Louisville early in 1947. 

In February 1947, the Director of the Louisville 
Area Development Association called a group of rep- 
resentatives of industry, education, social agencies, 
employment service, organized labor, departments of 
Government concerned with handling child labor, 
wage and hour law enforcement, and other interested 
citizens. 

This group accepted the plan for the survey that 
was presented and agreed to act as an advisory com- 
mittee for the study. 
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The discussion at this meeting pointed up the fol- 
lowing facts: 

7. Many young people entering the labor market in 
Louisville are bewildered, because they lack vocational 
direction and have little information about jobs and 
job requirements. 

2. There is a general lack of adequate facilities for 
imparting occupational information and giving voca- 
tional counseling to young people in need of it in 
Louisville. Recognizing fully the existing services of 
the Counseling Division of the Kentucky State Em- 
ployment Service and other counseling agencies, em- 
phasis was put on the limited service these agencies 
were able to give. 

3. Job opportunities for young people are scarcer, 
primarily due to postwar retrenchments and_ the 
raising of hiring standards with regard to age and 
education. 
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4. The problem of children dropping out of school, 
working at too young an age, and _ undesirable 
conditions. 

Attitudes of employers toward young workers, 
because of instability on the job, lack of interest and 
unrealistic wage expectations, and the lack of a serious 
work attitude. 


Survey Begun 


These points were in the minds of the survey workers 
as they went out to get information from a sampling 
of Louisville’s young people between the ages of 14 and 
19 who had dropped out of school. ‘The names were 
selected at random from the school census records and 
the Board of Education files. 

In April, the first report of the survey was made on 
the findings from interviews of 421 young people, of 
whom 360 were white youths and 61 were Negroes. 
The following table gives the data by age emp and 
Sex: 





| White and Negro 


Age ie = 

| Total Boys Girls 
: —— preceenreei a =e 
MOU e526 5:sasa: Glide oN 421 183 238 
LA ants o itidtarssdam ads acted 103 | 44 59 
BR ett can paedsts<eawin | 157 | 84 73 
DR a hse) anasto aroie Nvéoii n'a) ai Sian tales 161 55 | 106 





Upon hearing the report, this cooperating commit- 
tee accepted the challenge to further study the youth 
needs and agreed to effect an organization to be 
known as the Citizens Committee on Youth Employ- 
ment. The over-all objective was an understanding 
of the employment needs of youth and how to meet 
them. The purpose of the Committee was expressed 
in the following points: 

A. Counseling and vocational guidance in the junior 
and senior high schools. 

B. Employment counseling in the Kentucky State 
Employment Service and the adequacy of its efforts to 
meet youth employment demands. 

C. The possibility of cooperation of industry, sec- 
ondary school counseling and guidance programs, and 
the employment counseling division of the Employ- 
ment Service in the exchange of information about the 
needs of industry, the qualifications demanded, labor 
market information, and physical demands of jobs in 
various types of industry. 

D. The possibility of financial aid through scholar- 
ships for students who need it to continue their 
education. 

A smaller group was appointed to function as a 
steering committee in finding bases for activities of the 
larger group. ‘There were seven persons appointed, 
five representing business or industry, one the Counsel- 
ing Division of the Employment Service, and one from 
the Health and Welfare Council. Other representa- 
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tives from school systems, industry or interested groups 
who might contribute to studies to be undertaken to be 
called in as needed. 

The first study attempted by the steering commit- 
tee was a study of the so-called ‘‘drop-outs”’ from the 
junior and senior Public high schools. 

The first step in this study was to solicit the interest 
and cooperation of the Superintendent of Schools and 
his staff. The Assistant Superintendent, who is the 
Director of Secondary Schools, and the Director of the 
Division of Curriculum and Research were assigned to 
the committee. 

The number of students 14 years of age and over who 
left school and the reasons for leaving were determined 
by a survey of records of 17 junior and senior high 
schools, white and Negro. These figures were made 
available to the committee the second week in March 
of 1948. 

The basis for this study was furnished by the results 
of the survey of reasons for dropping out of school. 
In early April a group of vocational and guidance 
counselors met with the committee to discuss the 
extent of effort, the methods used to keep in school 
this group who leave to go to work when they reach 
age 16, and what preparation for employment they 
are receiving by course of study or by counseling. 

There were 16,796 enrolled in the j junior and senior 
high schools for the school year of 1946-47. Of this 
number, 387 boys and girls 16 years of age and over 
left school, giving the reason “wanted to go to work.” 
Work permits were issued to 23 boys and girls between 
the ages of 14 and 16 during this school year and 42 
over 15 left school for economic reasons. 

By the time the recommendations of the Steering 
Committee are made to the Citizens Committee on 
Youth Employment, it is hoped that a picture of the 
existing services to youth with full knowledge of their 
scope may be presented. 

A study of the existing services to youth in Louisville 
will give this Committee the evaluation of what we 
have in terms of what we want for the future citizens 
of our community. 

It is known that both the school authorities and the 


Employment Service anticipate a greater service to 


youth. The Kentucky State Employment Service 
looks forward to the day when there can be an adequate 
Youth Placement Service available to the young people 
of Louisville. As an expansion of the present Employ- 
ment Counseling Service, a placement service, through 
cooperation with education and industry, would be a 
great step in meeting a recognized need. 

But, the job is too big for any one of the three. A 
union of interest and strength and purpose would go 
a long way to serve the youth of the community. An 
alliance of these three all-important factors may 
depend on demands from a sympathetic public. 

This Citizens Committee on Youth Employment in 
Louisville may be able to arouse the public sufficiently 
to strengthen a movement to meet the challenge of its 
youth. A generation is fast growing up and youth 
covers such a short time in a life. 
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National Round-up of Services to Youth 


COOPERATION AND COUNSELING 
PROMOTE PLACEMENT 


Local offices have responded generously to our request for specific examples of specialized services to 
facilitate youth’s employment and employment adjustment. The manuscripts received cover a wide range of 
cooperative projects built up through the combined efforts of schools, the Employment Service, and other com- 


munity agencies. 


So great is the wealth of material received that it has been necessary to select and present in telegraphic 
style a representative number of manuscripts illustrating the services for youth undertaken by local offices over 


the country. 


Although space limitations did not permit the use of all manuscripts submitted, the REVIEW nevertheless 
appreciates the willingness of so many individual authors to contribute to the important theme covered in this 


issue. 


I. In-sehool Preparation for First Jobs 


LITTLE ROCK, ARK.—Attention of high school seniors 
directed to Employment Service through special articles in 
their BuLLETIN. Employment counselors may obtain school 
grades, test scores and teacher comments upon request. Follow- 
up contacts made within few days after initial interview to 
encourage young workers who may be approaching job-seeking 
situation with reluctance and timidity, and to increase under- 
standing of type and extent of assistance available. Both public 
and private schools encouraged to refer drop-outs to ES for 
counseling and placement. 


WILMINGTON, DEL.—High school students who expect 
to go to work have GATB Tests administered during regular 
school hours by local counselor. Students register for work 
through self-application. Home-room teachers furnish achieve- 
ment records and personality evaluation. Students are then 
scheduled for counseling interview. Employers appreciate this 
careful screening; most of last February’s graduates were placed 
in suitable jobs within 2 weeks after graduation. 


SARASO T A, FLA.—Local office representatives participate in 
high school vocational clinics discussing job opportunities and 
availability of counseling and testing services. Cooperation in 
clinics greatly increases demand for counseling and testing serv- 
ice and lays groundwork for closer ES-school relationship. 

TAMPA, FLA.—Twelve 
hundred _ inexperienced 
young people enter the 
labor market each year. 
Employers term process 
‘“‘wasteful trial-and-error 
and unplanned shopping 
for the best job—a haphaz- 
ard clutching at the first 
chance.” Testing and 
counseling services were in- 
troduced to school officials 
who found it hard to be- 
lieve that this program was 
available at no cost. 
GATB proves immediately 
valuable in providing more 
realistic basis for placing 
students in cooperative 
school-work program. 
Program has also proved 
valuable in acquainting 
students with facilities of 
the ES. 
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EMMETT, IDAHO.—Use Interest Check List to round out 
information on high school graduates and withdrawals. Pro- 
gram of school cooperation also involves assembly discussion 
with high school juniors and seniors. Covers the importance of 
further education in preparation for skilled and _ professional 
employment; proper methods of seeking employment; impor- 
tance of physical location in relation to job choice, ete. 


LEWISTON, MAINE.—School officials refer potential drop- 
outs and retarded students to ES for review with local office 
counselor of current job opportunities and prospects. Many 
students decide to continue education; others have been referred 
to on-the-job training. Special study uncovers beginning-job 
opportunities. Arrangements now in effect provide for use of 
GATB, InTEeREst CuHeEcK List, and clinics to assist in-school 
youth with vocational decisions and preparation for employ- 
ment. 


DETROIT, MICH.—Board of Education receives 100 copies 
of Jos Gurpes produced by Detroit local offices. Arrangements 
made to release multilith plates to schools so that they can 
reproduce 1,009 additional copies of each guide for distribution 
to 17 high schools, trade 
schools, and special schools 
in city. Schools outside 
Detroit have also received 
copies based on their re- 
quest for information con- 
cerning the Detroit labor 
market where many of 
their students ultimately 
find employment. 


ST. PAUL, MINN— 
Employment counselor 
discusses jobs with high 
school seniors not expect- 
ing to enter college 
Specific “do's” and 
“don’ts” of job seeking 
described. Stress need for 
evaluation of one’s own 
abilities and interests. 
Explain availability of 
counseling and testing 
services at ES office. 


Grand Forks (N. Dak.) Herald 
High schocl seniors take a GATB test. 
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A counselor 


interprets test results. 


WINSTON-SALEM, N. C.—Putting into practice what it 
teaches, local ES office, through its Youth Program, has helped 
high school graduates find jobs for which they are suited and in 
which they are interested. Every high school graduate is regis- 
tered for work, and from a study of work history (if any), IN- 
TEREST CHECK List, school records, comments of teachers, hob- 
bies, job preferences, etc., ES evaluates and classifies each stu- 
dent who expects to enter the labor market after graduation. 
Those who appear to need counseling and testing are scheduled 
for these services before the close of school. 

Employers in various industries are told about the qualifica- 
tions of these boys and girls. Last year the ES, with the coopera- 
tion of schools, employers, and the community at large, placed 
550 of the 900 graduates registered. 


TOLEDO, OHIO.—Program for testing, counseling, and 
placement of high school graduates made possible through coop- 
erative efforts of representatives of ES, public, parochial and 
vocational schools, and the Toledo Vocational Guidance 
Service. 

Seniors registered in schools under guidance of teachers. ES 
representatives test seniors in schools where students feel more 
at ease. Clerical aptitude test battery, typing, dictation, and 
spelling proficiency tests given to all commercial course seniors. 
Counseling and referring to jobs handled in Toledo ES office. 


ENID, OKLA.—Counselees grouped according to interests 
and aptitudes as revealed through testing and counseling. 
Panel interviews with employers arranged for the various groups. 
Employment Service staff made careful preparations before 
explaining “Program of Service to Youth” to community 
through schools and colleges. 


OhLAHOMA CITY, OhLA.—Majority of students and 
graduates seeking employment will be registered by end of 
May. GATB being used to help counselees choose a vocation. 
Attempt to locate part-time or temporary jobs for high school 
and university students receiving new emphasis. 


PORTLAND, OREG.—Schools and local office cooperate 
by arranging program of speakers from industry and conducted 
tours of plants in which graduates indicate an interest. Coun- 
selors in schools and local office help students determine 
suitable vocational plan and instruct them in making proper 
job application. Parent-Teachers Association and other 
organizations cooperate in providing suitable job opportunities. 
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Grand Forks (N. Dak.) Herald 


SALEM, OREG.—Local office counselor provides counseling 
and labor market information to students attending regular 
classes or continuation night school. Result has been suitable 
placement for those who were ready to enter labor market, 
development of a much more wholesome attitude toward school 
on the part of marginal students, and better acceptance of em- 
ployment office by all students. 


GREENSBURG DISTRICT, PA.—Program for bridging gap 
between school and job consists of three phases. First, the coun- 
seling stage, for which various materials have been prepared by 
the district Labor Market Analyst. ‘These include Jon GuIbeEs, 
OccuPATIONAL BrIEFs, STEPPING STONES, RULES IN PLANNED 
Jos Seekinc. These give factual, up-to-date information espe- 
cially useful to inexperienced new entrants. Second phase pro- 
vides for active promotion of youth needs and community needs. 
Talks made by district Labor Market Analyst or some local 
office staff member before student assemblies, PTA and similar 
civic groups and to community organizations interested in youth 
programs. Needs of the community continually stressed, such 
as gearing school curricula to definite long-range needs of the 
area. ‘Third activity concerned with arranging for high schools 
to have employment office serve as school job placement center. 
At some local offices student groups of ten at a time come during 
prescribed hour for test selection and interview on specific 
job openings anticipated by local employers. Other offices act 
as job center for part-time and seasonal work only. 

Program designed to provide current information, closer and 
better public relations with schools, relief of community needs 
and improved service to youth. Success of program in a few 
local offices serves as shining example to other offices as to 
what really can be done to “‘bridge the gap between school 
and job.” 


PITTSBURGH, PA.—Cooperative relationships with public 
and parochial schools maintained by Employment Service. 
Labor market and other employment information furnished to 
counselors in the schools. In view of this information, some 
adjustments in curricula have been made. Students dropping 
out of school referred to ES for testing and counseling. Since 
February 1948, GATB has been administered to 2,700 seniors 
in 32 schools. ‘Test results interpreted to students in individual 
interviews. School informed of fields of work for which each 
senior seemed best qualified. 


SHELBYVILLE, TENN.—Employment Service staff lays 
ground work as early as February for placing high school grad- 
uates. Past experience discussed in staff meetings at that time, 
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and employer-visit program concentrates on alerting employers 
to graduates to be available. Some employers found receptive 
to delayed placement or long-range planning in order to get 
specially qualified members of graduating class. Pre-graduation 
interviews arranged in some cases. 


SEATTLE, WASH.—Nine years ago Seattle School Sys- 
tem entered into a cooperative agreement with the Seattle 
Office of WSES in establishing a Junior Employment Service. 
Objective of this cooperative enterprise has not changed 
although war demands checked program. Channel for a free 
exchange of information remains open and broadened; the 
school representative maintains his physical location in ES 
office, continues to interpret for ES the school’s guidance »hi- 
losophies and needs. Cross referral program develops new job 


promotion techniques. Areas of responsibility coordinated and 
statistical tabulations integrated. 

Work-credit programs established by the schools have opened 
doors of industry on a mutual-interest basis. 

Seattle School System and WSES stand on threshold of a 
revitalized program and organization through which youth 
entering labor market can be assured of accurate guidance and 
placement. 


NEENAH, WIS.—Senior commercial students in three high 
schools interviewed and given stenographic and typing tests at 
school and are referred and placed by local office counselor 
well in advance of close of school year. Procedure insures 
wider job choice and less time lost in job hunting. 


2. Youth in Rural Areas 


PALATKA, FLA.—Two-county agricultural area cooperates 
in school-ES project. Local office manager visits graduat- 
ing classes about a month prior to graduation. Counseling 
service is discussed. Special application blanks left with seniors 
to be filled out. Card provides space for school comment on 
achievements, personality traits, etc. Forms sent to local ES 
office where personal interviews are scheduled. Program de- 
signed to stimulate interest in employment opportunities in the 
area and to control out-migration. , 


ELIZABETH CITY, N. C.—Youth program difficult due to 
agricultural nature of seven counties with Elizabeth City (pop- 
ulation 15,000) only town of any size. Young people limited 
in choice of jobs. Local office contacts all county and city 
school superintendents to explain services available in the ES; 
makes plans with high school principals for in-school programs, 
including explanatory talks; registers students who will be seek- 
ing work; schedules aptitude and proficiency tests; conducts 
interviews to discuss employment, aptitudes, problems, etc.: 
schedules interviews for students who will not be seeking work, 
but who desire labor market information. 

Community acceptance promoted through employer visiting 
program, with special emphasis on students who will be avail- 
able for work; contact employers through radio, letters, and 


news releases; contact community organizations and enlist sup- 
port toward full employer cooperation. 


CLEVELAND AND CUYAHOGA COUNTY, OHIO.—Experi- 
mental three-part program now in operation to help gradu- 
ates of Cuyahoga County School System (semi-rural schools sur- 
rounding Cleveland): (1) Discussion with seniors about fields in 
which to seek work, occupational information, and awareness of 
their own aptitudes; (2) GATB administered at ES office to 
selected seniors who are potential labor market entrants and 
uncertain of vocational goal; (3) individual interview at school 
by ES counselor, fortified with interest check list, GATB results 
and profile, school records, and teacher comments.: Applica- 
tion and index cards completed. Satisfactory results in three 
schools thus far covered. 


PRINEVILLE, OREG.—Crook County Consolidated High 
School cooperates in service to rural youth who need employ- 
ment counseling and placement services. In addition to talks 
by local office manager before the student body, arrangements 
have been made for local office visits by students who will seek 
employment upon leaving school. 


3. Way to Summer Jobs 


SANDPOINT, IDAHO.—Local office cooperates with schools 
and Junior Red Cross by setting up application files for students 
interested in part-time work. Records are transferred to local 
office upon completion of school and for use in soliciting summer 
employment for underclassmen. 

DULUTH, MINN.—Vacation workers for resorts registered 
in connection with visits to schools and colleges prior to vacation. 
Monitored self-application procedure used. Question-and- 
answer period conducted to bring out facts about specific jobs. 


ROANOKE, VA.—Forty-one young people, interested in 
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continuing education, received assistance in finding summer 
employment on road construction gangs by local ES office. 
Employers request continuation of the program, and youth 
pleased with finding way to finance further schooling. 

CODY, WYO.—Seasonal office at Mammoth Hot Springs 
acts as clearing house for youth seeking summer employment in 
Yellowstone National Park. Many openings for cabin boys, 
cabin girls, maids, bellhops, bus drivers, waitresses, and enter- 
tainers are filled by ES office which serves high school and col- 
lege students from neighboring towns and States. 
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4. Jobs Ahead for College Students 


ATHENS, GA.—Close cooperation in use of job information 
has developed between State University and local ES office. 
Local office furnishes University Director of Placement with 
information on local job opportunities, State inventory of job 
openings, and openings available through National Clearing 
House. Many graduates and undergraduates referred to local 
office for placement in local, State, and national job openings. 
Both agencies try to give students clear, comprehensive, correct 
picture of job itself, the economic or industrial field surrounding 
the job, and its potentialities for advancement and accomplish- 
ment. 


LAFAYETTE, LA.—College placement officer impressed 
when Employment Service places five graduates through the 
Inter-office Recruitment and National Clearing House pro- 
grams. Result: competitor becomes active cooperator. 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN.—Community interest in counsel- 
ing over a period of years has built support for a program and 
a body of information not previously available. Counseling 
records of parents are proving of value in dealing with many 
“second generation’? counselees. Parental understanding of 
potential employment counseling values is helpful. Program of 
the Minneapolis Department of Public Relief, which demon- 
strates value of guidance techniques in effecting adult occupa- 
tional adjustment, has gained community recognition of impor- 
tance of ‘‘entry job” problems of youth. 


MISSOULA, MONT.—Prospective graduates of University 
of Montana enthusiastic about pre-graduation interview and 
counseling by local office in cooperation with University Place- 
ment Service and Chief of Veterans Guidance Clinic. If stu- 
dents are not interested in local employment, qualifications are 
circulated within State and to National Clearing House. 


ATLANTIC CITY, N. 7.—Local office campaigned to have 
college extension courses given by accredited teachers of Rutgers 
University in public school buildings here. Plan publicized by 
press and radio. Several hundred veteran and nonveteran 
students now studying in such courses. 


HIGH POINT, N. C.—Provides GATB to college counselor 
to assist in vocational guidance and planning for students in 
small overcrowded college. Assembly programs explaining ES 
facilities develop student interest. Result is closer cooperation 
between college counselor and local ES office in finding better- 
type applicants to meet special needs of employers, and in filling 
summer job openings which have been hard to fill because of 
a general manpower shortage. 


DEVILS LAKE, N. D.—Employment Service aids Junior 
College to improve its student counseling program and at the 
same time enables local office to improve its service to students 
applying for employment. GATB and other selected tests given 


Working on a college paper develops editorial and writing aptitudes. 
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to all freshmen on registration day. Scores used by college as 
well as employment office. 


PORTSMOUTH, VA.—College students register at college 
counseling office for part-time vacation jobs or full-time work. 


Applications sent daily to Employment Service office and stu- 
dents notified of available openings. Special surveys made by 
Employment Service to discover needs and develop job oppor- 
tunities. College has discontinued own placement section and 
now refers employer requests to Employment Service. 


5. Job Courses and Career Conferences 


CANON CITY, COLO.—Course in vocational orientation 
sponsored by local office prepares students for realistic attitudes 
toward world of work. Students complete questionnaire aimed 
at discussion of vocational choice, educational plans, locality in 
which student wishes to work, brief work history, hobbies, 
interests, physical handicaps, etc. Entire program designed to 
enable students to discuss vocational plans more intelligently 
with counselor upon completion of formal schooling. 


BATON ROUGE, LA.—Questionnaire to graduating high 
school seniors used in planning a ‘‘Career Conference.”’ All- 
day program involved discussion of such topics as ‘‘What 
the Employment Service Can Do for You,” ‘‘Facts about 
Careers,’ “‘How to Apply for a Job,” “Planning Your Life 
Work.” Vocational Guidance film used. Specific occupations 
discussed in some detail. 


ROYAL OAK, MICH.—Occupational forum set up on broad 
occupational fields of student interest. Affords local office staff 
opportunity to inform students about labor market conditions. 
Job development and placement of students during Christmas 
season also performed on cooperative basis. Arrangements for 
June class include follow-up reports to schools on vocational 
success of former students. 


MITCHELL, S. DAK.—Plans for talks to high 
school seniors sent to school superintendents early 
last year. Postal cards enclosed for reply. Re- 
sulting schedule for talks by counselors at 23 
schools in the area was sent to hospitals with 
invitation to have a nurse accompany speaker 
and explain urgent needs for student nurses. 

Talks covered: Importance of making wise 
vocational choice, current employment situa- 
tion, requirements of job openings, wages, and 
explanation of employment counseling service. 
Students made such inquiries as: What are the 
opportunities for work with the Forest Service this 
summer? Must you take a college course to be- 
come a commercial artist? Can we get office jobs 
without going to Washington, D. C.? I'd like to 
stay right here and become a farmer—is that a 
wise choice? Is there any opportunity for a non- 
veteran to enter apprenticeship training? What 
are the requirements for ready-to-wear buyers? 

A series of three informational pamphlets for 
high school seniors was prepared and distributed 
this year. First two stressed importance of study- 
ing job requirements and personal characteristics. 
Assistance available at ES through use of job in- 
formation and test results also explained. Third 
pamphlet to be sent in May will deal with the 
subject, “how to apply for a job.” In addition, 
talks will again be given at schools requesting them. 
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SIOUX FALLS, S. DAKk.—Employment Service counselor 
takes part in school program for acquainting seniors with voca- 
tionalinformation. Applicants for summer jobs secured through 
talks to underclassmen. Local Altrusa Club sponsors ‘‘Girls 
Career Conference’; Employment Counselor invited to give 
labor market and job information. 


HUNTINGTON, W. VA.—Tri-State Branch of National 
Vocational Guidance Association, Inc., formed in March 1947 
is representative of many organizations, including ES. Started 
Career Clinic restricted- to high school seniors. Opened with 
the movie, ‘Choosing Your Life Work,” and a discussion of the 
purposes and plans of the program. Thereafter, ‘‘Vocations”’ 
was theme of homeroom periods. Check lists of 60 possible 
occupational areas were distributed for students to designate 
their interest. On the basis of this check list, 33 interest groups 
were formed. Speakers for these interest groups were obtained 
from the business, professional, and industrial occupations of 
the community. (Similar program at Marshall College not 
restricted to any class.) Monthly trips through local industries 
help guide the potential job-seekers. 


LANCASTER, WIS.—Six-week course in occupations for 
high school students completed in February 1948. Course 
based on materials furnished by local ES office. School authori- 
ties expressed belief that course fills a crucial need for occupa- 
tional adjustment of students about to enter the labor market. 
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6. Broadeasts and Recordings 


ST. JOSEPH, MICH.—Radio program on “Employment 
Service at Work’”’ attracts attention of high school counselors and 
results in panel discussion led by local office staff before 225 
juniors and seniors. Discussions covered various phases of local 
office services and resulted in request by schools for assistance in 
developing more complete guidance program, including use of 
tests in course selection at ninth grade level. 


PHILADELPHIA, PA.—In the interest of jobs for graduates 


and school drop-outs, developed and produced three radio 
broadcasts: (1) presented a typical counseling case: (2) directed 
toward arousing parents to do their part in helping inexperienced 
youth choose work (two members of Parent Teachers Associa- 
tion featured); (3) informal 3-way discussion of Cooperative 
Agreement—ES, Board of Education, and two seniors. Broad- 
casts, made available by Board of Education, to vocational and 
high schools through recordings, will reach future graduates. 


7. Part-Time Work and Full-Time Jobs 


ALEXANDRIA, LA.—Reports success in rearranging student 
classes so as to permit employment during certain hours. Schools 
encouraged to refer to the Employment Service students who 
need jobs. 


SHREVEPORT, LA.—Hotel establishes several shifts for bus 
boys, waiters, and dishwashers so as to provide part-time em- 
ployment for young veterans attending school. Arrangement 
has proved satisfactory to all concerned, giving the employer a 
better qualified worker and the students some needed income. 


BILLINGS, MONT.—Local office manager facilitates place- 
ment in part-time jobs of 320 commercial students from local 
high schools. Manager contacted school principal for senior 
commercial students to fill part-time clerical, bookkeeping, and 
stenographic job openings during the remainder of the school 
term and for vacation and permanent openings. Four senior 
commercial classes were combined into two groups of 160 stu- 
dents each and the local office manager was invited to address 
each group. His address pointed up: Employer specifications 
reflected by local office orders; personal traits and qualifications 
desirable for job applicants; qualifications for clerk-typists, 
bookkeepers, and stenographers; development of job opportu- 
nities for graduates in the local labor market; and cooperation 
between the ES and the school in employment counseling, 
testing, and placement. A 10-minute question period developed 
student interest in the subjects. 


BOZEMAN, MONT.—The Bozeman ES registers high school 
students, ages 14 to 19, who are interested in part-time and 
seasonal summer work. Agricultural field work uses approx- 
imately 100 young boys and girls; food processing requires 60 to 
90 of either sex in the 16-19 year age brackets; and the railroad 
industry will use 30 to 40 males as section laborers. 

Interested Montana State College students, many of whom 
are veterans, will be registered when the fall quarter of college 
opens late next September. Many of these students have study 
schedules which permit part-time work in potato-picking. The 
harvesting will absorb from 100 to 150 workers; can usually 
be arranged for afternoon hours, 1:00 p. m. to as late as crews 
will work. ‘Transportation from school to job and return 
usually furnished by the growers. Plan has materially aided 
harvesting of local potato crop during past 4 years. 


LAS VEGAS, N. MEX.—Local office has special programs to 
assist both high school and university students. High school 
program, maintained in cooperation with the public school 
Vocational Guidance Director, consists of assistance in general 
aptitude tests where needed by students, and a job-placement 
service for both graduates and undergraduates. Cooperative 
arrangement with school counselor facilitates ES placement of 
students in part-time or seasonal jobs which have relationship 
to classroom subjects. 
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Making good as a power-machine operator. 


The program for university students provides ES counseling 
services where needed, and close cooperation with the Voca- 
tional Training Department in the administration and inter- 
pretation of ES general aptitude tests. Local office maintains 
special active file of college students wanting part-time or sum- 
mer work. Service is maintained in cooperation with the Uni- 
versity Comptroller’s office. 


BISMARCk, N. D.—High school seniors in commercial 
courses placed in local business establishments by Employment 
Service, 2 hours a day for 6 weeks, to obtain practical experi- 
ence. Employers agree to submit report to school, to be used as 
a basis for establishing grades during this period. Students 
rated on attendance, ability to learn, neatness of work, speed, 
accuracy, constructive thinking, and appearance. Selection 
and referral based on test results, appearance, interests, and 
future plans. Follow-up made after graduation to determine 
number hired as permanent employees and to secure suggestions 
for improving program. 
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PORTSMOUTH, OHIO.—Each spring students from the 
Distributive Education and Commercial classes are selected 
by teachers for part-time employment in the autumn. Employ- 
ment Service administers tests and does counseling. During 
summer months, extensive job development campaign con- 
ducted by ES staff and teachers to find suitable afternoon work 
for students in this group. Morning class-work at school fea- 
tures discussions about jobs and possible solutions to problems 
encountered by applicants. Carefully planned follow-up pro- 
gram involves on-the-job visits by teachers and employment 
counselors. 

FREDERICKSBURG, VA.—Local garment manufacturer 
uses local office aptitude tests to double staff and production. 
Employer finds inexperienced workers with aptitude for work 
succeed on the job in nine out of ten cases whereas only one out 
of two made the grade when he used his own selection methods. 

BELOIT, WIS.—Because of shortage of typists and stenog- 
raphers, local office develops cooperative school-work plan for 


female high school students. Fifteen students placed in part- 
time jobs which on graduation resulted in satisfactory full-time 
employment. 


MADISON, WIS.—Local office cooperates in setting up 
school-work program for outstanding commercial students. 
Training consists of specific work experience and indoctrination 
in procedures and policies of particular employer and, in general, 
business practice indoctrination. 

RACINE, WIS.—Local office places students in part-time 
jobs as sales clerks, office clerks, typists, and stenographers in 
cooperation with local schools. In some instances special shifts 
have been arranged for male students in factories with purpose 
of full-time placement upon graduation. Employers enthusi- 
astic in being able to obtain part-time help in offices when full- 
time qualified help is scarce and have stretched a point to 
arrange work schedules in order to utilize this part-time student 
labor source without interferring with the proper training of 
students. 


3. Jobs Combat Juvenile Delinquency 


DENVER, COLO.—Local office joins Rotary, public schools 
and City Recreation Service to combat juvenile delinquency by 
finding part-time work for in-school youth and full-time work 
for drop-outs. Program centered in section of city populated 
by the economically underprivileged of minority groups. 
Special training classes have been organized to teach restaurant 
work, soda dispensing, and custodial services. During past 14 
months, 850 boys have been placed. Juvenile Court reports a 
decline in delinquency in this section of city. 


PROVIDENCE, R. I.—Problem youth of this area referred to 
ES by Division of Probation and Parole. 

This coordinated effort on behalf of youthful offenders is out- 
growth of the rotating agency-visit program of the local office 
which requires periodic contact with all cooperating agencies by 
all personne! assigned to counseling duties. 


9. Teamwork With 


ALBUQUERQUE, N. MEX.—Albuquerque Youth Center is 
focal point built through community-wide participation where 
young people 12 to 21 regulary gather for social events and dis- 
cussion of mutual interests. Guidance was recognized as a legit- 
imate function of the Center when it was established. The 
Employment Service maintains an evening counseling service at 
the Center. Aptitude tests administered when needed. 

Youth problems referred from all local social service agencies 
throughout the community are handled by a panel of specialized 
representatives from the public schools the University of New 
Mexico, the Veterans Administration, the Indian School, the 
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ES Counselors and counselors in the probation department 
integrate activities by telephone and personal consultation 
before applicant is referred to specific counselor who has been 
briefed on his case. ‘This gives such counselor helpful informa- 
tion for interview of applicant in a manner calculated to insure 
his respect, confidence, and cooperation. 

Applicants have little employment history so training, educa- 
tion, hobbies, interests and aptitudes must serve as the founda- 
tion for counseling plan. 


INTEREST CHECK Lists and GATB frequently used. Counselor 
motivated by applicant’s future, rather than his past. 


RAWLINS, WYO.—Cooperating with Police Department, 
local office fills myriad of summer jobs with teen-age youth. 
Delinquency thereby checked. Youngsters earn spending 
money, and at the same time ease usual shortage of workers for 
summer employment. 


Community Agencies 


Employment Service, and other community agencies. This 
allows for broad exchange of information on the current prob- 
lems of Albuquerque youth. 


RICHMOND, VA.—City-wide conferences over considerable 
period result in community program for youth. Local office 
works closely with Family Service Society, YWCA, YMCA, 
Virginia Consultation Service, schools, Red Cross, Catholic 
Charities, OVR, VA, State Children’s Bureau, Travelers Aid, 
Social Service Bureau, and labor unions in providing continuity 
of vocational guidance, counseling, and placement services to 
youth, 
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SPOKANE, WASH.—F ollowing successful placement of 1,200 
youth in 1942, through a city-wide registration of graduating 
high school students, youth problems were non-existent until 
defense and war needs absorbed all employable youth. School 
authorities estimate 2,000 students interrupted education for 
defense employment. At least 10 percent of them now require 
vocational guidance including additional training. 

Spokane office contacted four colleges and Spokane high 
schools, acquainting graduating students with the facilities of 
the Employment Service. In addition, employer representa- 
tives have made special efforts to solicit job openings for youth. 
The part-time school circularized local employers requesting 
placement of orders for part-time and entry workers with this 
office. PArtT IV of the DicrionARy OF OccuUPATIONAL TITLES 
has been extensively used in counseling and placement; and 
recently testing program has aided materially in directing youth 
toward desirable goals. 

Cooperate with the Chamber of Commerce, furnishing labor 
market information, particularly on available workers, empha- 
sizing the adaptability of youth. School authorities are advised 
of job requirements. 

Seasonal farm work, food processing, and Forest Service 
activities offer employment to students during vacation periods. 
While not directly contributing to vocational adjustment, it 
may awaken dormant vocational interests; also provides needed 
financial assistance. 

Spokane rapidly becoming an aluminum manufacturing 
center, influencing establishment of related industries. Actively 


10. Apprenticeship 


CAMDEN, N. 7.—To meet the problem of the young veteran, 
Camden local office concentrated on selling apprenticeship and 
on-the-job training to employers. ‘Through efforts of ES labor 
relations representative committee formed (three union rep- 
resentatives and three members of South Jersey Contractors 
Association). Committee and Federal Apprenticeship repre- 
sentative laid out program. Veterans applying at local ES 
office for carpenter work instructed to send all pertinent data 
about themselves to Apprenticeship Committee. ‘Twenty-eight 
veterans placed as carpenter apprentices; waiting list of 35. 
Bricklayers have adopted similar program. 


working with community groups to develop job opportunities in 
these industries for youth entering the labor market. 


TACOMA, WASH.—Counselors find aptitude testing pro- 
gram indispensable to employment counseling for youth. ‘Test- 
ing, implementing other information, has been instrumental in 
assisting applicants to discover occupational fields which offer 
work satisfaction, has pointed up desirability of further training, 
and has placed the counselors in an advantageous position in 
their contacts with cooperating agencies. It is the best avail- 
able means of obtaining direct and objective appraisal of an entry 
applicant’s potentialities for success in a field of work, if used 
intelligently by the counselor. 

Cooperating agencies have recognized the careful evaluation 
of our employment counseling. ‘lest information, such as per- 
sonality, color perception, and intelligence tests, is supplied to 
our counseling unit by other agencies. All tests given by the 
College of Puget Sound Advisement Counselors, the Vocational 
Rehabilitation and Educational Counselor at the Veterans’ 
Hospital, and the I. Q. and psychological series given by the 
public school psychologist are available for our use in cross- 
counseling. ES reciprocates by supplying information secured 
by our GATB and our knowledge of occupations and labor 
market information. Medical statements, physical capacity 
reports, and other types of information useful in the employment 
counseling process are obtained on request. Cooperation with 
local office of State Vocational Rehabilitation Department is 
excellent. 


Opens Doors to Jobs __.. 


Camden office has placed other young veterans in apprentice- 
ship as printers, electricians, joiners, and photo-engravers. In 
the on-the-job training program, openings and placements have 
developed for young veterans as furniture builders, oil-burner- 
installation men, maintenance and repairmen, electrical refrig- 
eration and air-conditioning-installation men, automobile-body 
repairmen, and insurance representatives. Many employers 
contacted and provided with the necessary forms by which they 
became authorized training units for veterans of their own selec- 
tion. Over 300 employers in this area have training unit status 
in the AT or OJT programs. 


Il. Advisory Committee Serves NYSES 


NEW YORK CITY’S ADVISORY COMMITTEE.—An 
Advisory Committee can be a very useful adjunct to a counsel- 
ing program. Such a Committee has existed in New York City 
since 1945. This Committee, which meets about four times a 
year, is composed of 15 members representing the local Board 
of Education, the colleges, United Parents Association, the 
United Neighborhood Houses, the Public Education Associa- 
tion, the Department of Labor, and several voluntary agencies. 
Metropolitan Consultant on Counseling for the NYSES is 
chairman of the meetings. Metropolitan director for the ES 
meets with the group to bring it special information. For the 
most part, the Committee acts as discussion group but it also 
takes necessary action to clarify plans for service, particularly 
those in the developmental stage, for which public support is 
needed. 

The Committee has been a sounding board tor new ideas; 
useful channel for disseminating information about the ES and 
for interpreting some of its problems; and a source of technical 
advice to the consultant. 
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Subjects discussed by the Committee include: Veterans ad- 
visement records from Veterans Administration; methods for 
school cooperation in placement of high school graduates; 
volume of unemployment among 16-18 year olds; scope of the 
employment counselor functions in the ES; Employment 
Service’s limited responsibility for educational guidance; group 
counseling; quality versus quantity in counseling and placement 
service; the titles ‘‘Interviewer’”’ and ‘‘Counselor’’; distribution 
of labor market, industrial and occupational information. 

Discussions have also taken place concerning trends in occu- 
pational distribution and their implications for vocational and 
other education. There were speakers from the Research Divi- 
sion of the State Education Department and Research Depart- 
ment of the local Board of Education. 

The public relations value of such a Committee is great in a 
city of New York’s size. The Employment Consultant endorses 
the Committee as stimulating and helpful in her program 
planning. 
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CURRENT READING OF SPECIAL INTEREST 


CONSTRUCTION AND ANALYSIS OF ACHIEVEMENT TESTS, 
Adkins, Dorothy C. and others, Government Printing 
Office, Washington 25, D. C., 1947. $1.25. 

THe New USES GEnerAL AptiruDE Test BATTERY, 
Dvorak, Beatrice F., Journal of Applied Psychology, Vol. 
31, No. 4. August 1947. Reprints available on 
request to United States Employment Service, U.S. 
Department of Labor, Washington, 25, D. C. 

GuipANncE TestinG, Froelich, Clifford P. and Benson, 
Arthur L., U. S. Office of Education, Science Research 
Associates, 228 S. Wabash Avenue, Chicago, Ill. 1948. 
$7.00. Copies available by order to publisher. 

YOUTH AND THE EMPLOYMENT SERVICE, Goodwin, Robert 
C., THe Cup, February 1948, U. S. Childrens Bureau, 
Federal Security Agency, Washington 25, D.C. Reprints 
available. 

New TECHNIQUES FOR UsE IN CommMuNITY OccuPA- 
TIONAL Surveys, Medvin, Norman, OCCUPATIONS, 
May 1948. 

{DUCATIONAL AND EMPLOYMENT OPPORTUNITIES FOR 
Youtnu, Report and Recommendations of Interagency Com- 
mittee on Youth Embloyment and Education, September 
1946, (U. S. Childrens Bureau Publication No. 319). 
Copies available on request to Child Labor Branch, 
Wage and Hour and Public Contracts Division, U. S. 
Department of Labor, Washington 25, D. C. 

Your Jos Future AFTER Co.veceE (Directed to girls 
and young women), Womens Bureau, U. S. Depart- 
ment of Labor, March 1947. Copies available on 
request. 
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In BEHALF OF THE YOUTH OF THE Wor LD, Conclusions 
and resolutions adopted by the International Labor Confer- 
ence, Paris, France, 1945. U. S. Childrens Bureau, 
Publication No. 315. For sale by Superintendent of 
Documents, Government Printing Office, 10 cents a 
copy. 

GuipE To CounsELING MATERIALS, Selected USES 
publications useful to counselors of youth and adults, 
United States Employment Service in cooperation with U.S. 
Office of Education, December 1946. Can be purchased 
at 25 cents a copy from Superintendent of Docu- 
ments, GPO, Washington 25, D.C. 

EMPLOYMENT PROBLEMS OF OutT-OF-SCHOOL YOUTH, 
Johnson, Elizabeth S., Monthly Labor Review, December 
1947, U. S. Department of Labor. 


Wuy Cuitp Lasor Laws, Bureau of Labor Standards, 
U. §S. Department of Labor, Washington 25, D. C. 
Copies available on request. 

A GuiweE TO CHiILp LABOR PROVISIONS OF THE FAIR 
Lapor STANDARDS Act, Child Labor Branch, Wage 
and Hour and Public Contracts Division, U. S. Depart- 
ment of Labor, Washington 25, D.C. Copies available 
on request. 

OccuPATIONAL OuTLOOK PuBLIcATIONSs, Bureau of 
Labor Statistics, U. S. Department of Labor, Washington, 
25, D. C. Copies of this list available on request. 
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Thank You! 


UR appreciation goes to contributing authors who sent 
O the manuscripts which have been digested in the foregoing 
section. They include: 

Ark.—Frances H. Allen, Little Rock. Colo.—U. 
Welch, Canon City; Carl Dunsworth, Denver. Del.—Joseph 
Scannell, Wilmington. Fla—Norma T. Ryan, Sarasota; 
Theron J. Williams, Tampa. Ga.—W. W.. DeBeaugrine, 
Athens. Idaho—Jack R. Wilson, Emmett; Howard W. 
Staples, Sandpoint. La.—Mary S. Saggus, Alexandria; 
Eugene L. Richard, Baton Rouge; M. D. Lemoine, Lafayette; 
Doris McIntosh, Shreveport. Maine—George V. Osgood, 
Lewiston. Mich.—Robert Halbeisen, Detroit; Samuel 
Freshney, Royal Oak; Charles H. Wade, St. Joseph. Minn. 
Robert J. Young, Duluth; Chester A. Swanson, Minneapolis; 
Thomas Connor, St. Paul. N. J.—William J. Cox, Atlantic 
City; A. E. Lilley, Camden. N. Mex.—Jules A. Vicknair, 
Albuquerque; Oliver O. Scott, Las Vegas. N. Y.—Evelyn 
Murray, New York City. N. C.—Howard W. Winstead, 
Elizabeth City; Ralph E. Miller, High Point; Nicholas J. 
Frizelle, Winston-Salem. Ohio—Harrison Flick, Cleveland; 
James Clemens, Toledo. Okla.—Erma D. Jurgins, Enid; 
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John H. Walker, Oklahoma City. Oreg.—Ernest O. Burrows, 
Prineville; V. J. Bell, Portland; William’Baillie, Salem. Pa. 


Harry B. Allsworth, Greensburg. R. I.—Fredric Walsh, 
Providence. S. Dak.—Genevieve Howard, Mitchell; Alma 
Salkeld, Sioux Falls. Tenn.—Ruth B. Johnson, Shelbyville. 
Va.—Vinona E. Cary, Alexandria; G. L. Layne, Fredericks- 
burg; Mabel Leigh Rooke, Portsmouth; Annette D. Dabney, 
Richmond; P. Anderson, Roanoke. Wash.—A. W. Burchill, 
Seattle; C. Ellwood Lease, Spokane; June Young, Tacoma. 
W. Va.—George H. Gunnoe, Huntington. Wyo.—Robert 
E. Brand, Cody; Jack C. Vagner, Rawlins. 


MICHIGAN “FLYING CLASSROOM” AND OTHER 
PROGRAMS 


MICHIGAN State College has sponsored three unusual 
programs in counselor training particularly designed for 
“Bridging the Gap Between Business, Industry, and Educa- 
tion.”” One program, available this summer from June 25 
through August 6, provides on-the-job experience in stores, 
offices, and factories in the Detroit area. Related training 
and work experience provide unique opportunity to school 
administrators and counselors to obtain better understanding 
of occupational requirements and opportunities in business 
and industry. Wages of $33 to $44 a week are paid to working 
students and term-hour credits are awarded upon successful 
completion of the course. 

“The Flying Classroom,” conducted in February, brought 
school administrators to production plants, union headquarters, 
insurance and broadcasting companies in cities from Chicago 
to New York. The same type of classroom will fly again this 
summer. 

Under another carefully planned program, about 100 schools 
in Michigan close their doors for a day while their faculties 
and other personnel spend the day with business and industry 
in their communities. 

Additional information on these programs may be obtained 
from Dr. Carl M. Horn, Institute of Counseling, Testing and 
Guidance, Michigan State College, East Lansing, Michigan. 
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